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The Southern 
Aid Society 


of Virginia, Inc. 


is the oldest Col- 
ored Sick Benefit 


Insurance Com- 


pany in the country. 


Home Office Group 
525-27-29 N. 2nd Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


It has developed a Superior Three in One 
Insurance Contract providing, for One Small 
Premium, Prcetection against Sickness, Accident 
and Death. It has paid over $3,500,000.00 to 
Policvholders. It has over $700,000.00 in stable 
assets. 


Southern Aid Society 


of Virginia, Inc. 
Home Office—Richmond, Virginia 
Operating in Virginia and District of Columbia 


Hartshorn Memorial College 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


is a choice accredited school for the advanced educa- 
tion of young women where highest standards of 
scholarship and character are maintained. 
Superior courses are offered in Preparatory, High 
School, Normal College and Music. 
Terms exceedingly moderate. 
Well-equipped gymnasium. 
Valuable home influence. 


Send for catalogue. 


Morehouse College 
ATLANTA, GA. 
College, Academy, Divinity School 


An institution famous within recent years for its 
emphasis on all sides of manly development—the 
only institution in the far South devoted solely to 
the education of Negro young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by greatest northern 
universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A., athletics, all 
live features. 


For information address 


JOHN HOPE, Presivent 


Virginia Union University 
Is Now a Class “A” College 


Excellent courses are offered in College as well 
as in Theology and in High School work. 

The summer session is for college students 
only. 


For full information address the President at 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Atlanta University 
Is beautifully located in the city of Atlanta, Georgia. 
The courses of study include High School, Normal 
School and College. 
Special emphasis is laid upon the training of teachers. 


Students céme from all parts of the South. Gradu- 
ates have a fine record for successful work. 


For further information, address 
The President, Atlanta University 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


The Capstone of Negro Education 


Howard University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by General O. O. Howard 
J. Stantey Durkee, A.M., Ph.D., D.D. 
President 


Emmett J. Scorr, A.M., LL.D. 


Secretary- Treasurer 


Purpose 


To provide the Twelve Million Colored 
people of the United States with College- 
trained and Professional leaders through 
its courses in the Arts, the Sciences, in 
Education, Public Health and Hygiene, 
Music, Engineering, Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Religion and Law. 


Students may enter for Collegiate Work at the 
beginning of any quarter 


} Autumn Quarter epee Sept. 29, 30, 1925 
Winter Quarter ......... January 2, 1926 
REGISTRATION Spring Quarter ......... March 20, 1926 

Summer Quarter ......... June 21, 1926 


For Catalogue and Information Write 


F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, Washing:on, D. C. 
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URBAN LEAGUE CONFERENCE 
ON INDUSTRY 


The program for the Annual Conference of 
the National Urban League to be held in New 
York City, February 2nd to Sth, 1926 will in- 
clude the following subjects: 


“PreseNT Day OF SociaL Service.” 

“How THEY AFFECT THE NEGRO, and 

“A ProcraM TO Meet Tuese Neeps.” 

“EXPERIENCE OF NEGROES WITH Lasor UNIONS” 
—Report of a study being made by the 
League's Department of Research and In- 
vestigations—Chas. S. Johnson, Director. 

“TRAINING FOR INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES” — 
A symposium under the auspices of the 
Department of Industrial Relations—T. Ar- 
nold Hill, Director. 

“INDUSTRY AND THE NEGRO.” 

“Tue SOUTH AND THE NoRTH COMPETE IN THE 
INDUSTRIAL FIELD.” 

“HEALTH.” 

“Race RELATIONS.” 


For reservations address: 
James H. Hubert, Executive Secretary 
New York Urban League 
202 West 136 Street, New York City. 


For information address: 
Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary 
National Urban League 
127 East 23rd Street, New York City. 


THE NEGRO IN INDUSTRY 


The February issue of OPPORTUNITY 
will be a special Industry Number in which the 
numerous and perplexing problems of Negroes 
in their recent contacts with the industrial 
world and of that broad economic structure on 
which their status now rests. There will be 
discussions of the Negro in Steel, Cotton, Min- 
ing, Building Trades, Textiles, Meat Packing; 
newer developments of northward migrations; 
the point of view of employers of Negroes and 
of the labor union movements; Negro radical- 
ism; the Negro farmer; immigration; and 
training for trades. 

The issue will be enlarged and along with 
the special feature articles, there will be stories, 
poetry, illustrations and abstracts of useful in- 
formation on the question of industry and labor, 
and book reviews. This issue will be especially 
useful for all those concerned with the economic 
problems of Negroes and of the new questions 
arising in the economic life of the country. 
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Editorials 


HERE is an important angle of the Rhine- 
lander annulment suit which no amount of 
clever editorial skirting, or summary disgust, or pity 
for the self-inflicted smirch upon 

Rhinelander’s the blazing escutcheon of a proud 
Suit old family can overshadow. It is 


the implication upon which the suit . 


itself rests, and which Judge Mills, trial lawyer 
for the plaintiff, with a last bold play to the pas- 
sions of America, put in these words: 

“The People—these millions ot human beings in 
the State of New York. They are the party I ask you 
to consider first. Why, gentlemen, stop and think. 
There isn’t a father among you—and remember I 
sought to get fathers on this jury—there isn’t a father 
among you who would not rather see his own son in 
his casket than to see him wedded to a mulatto 
woman. . . 

“There is not a mother among your wives who 
would not rather see her daughter with her white 
hands crossed in her shroud than see her locked in 
the embrace of a mulatto husband.” 


American audiences know how to accept this. It 
can easily be recognized as the ready-made mechan- 
ism of racial defense. With the idea of defending 
race purity, such as there is, there is no quarrel. 
The Jews have accomplished this with greater suc- 
cess and less brazen slander of their neighbors. But 
it is just and quite sensible that Negroes should re- 
sent the imputations of a complete and defiling im- 
purity, which, it seems, the arguments in support 
of this separateness, require. 

The Rhinelander case, like that of the equally 
famous quadroon Hannah Elias, who, more than 
twenty years ago shocked the country when she in- 
herited the fortune of her elderly and respectable 
lover, and of the North Carolina Congressman’s 
son, who recently married a colored maid, and was 
forthwith committed to an asylum, is merely an 
acute and sensational instance of the conflict of 
human with man-made laws. Nor is it wholly 
racial, for in it are blended the more common fea- 
tures of class and caste in affairs of sex. 

No one doubts that the fierce fires of love had 
blinded both to the dicta of race and class. But 
this couple could never resist the strange code of 
the white world that in practice violates every prin- 
ciple and argument against racial inter-mixture 
and yet, with a righteous passion, denies it the status 
of respectability. So runs the history of those races 
which “should not mix”—the tragic Eurasians of 
India, who are neither Indian nor English, the 
450,000 mulattoes in South Africa, the Filipino 
Meztizoes, left by the American Army, for whom 
a fund of $2,000,000 is now being raised in Amer- 
ica, the three million mulattoes in the United 
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States,—troublesome ghosts to haunt these gallants 
who love and run away. 

The brilliant defense of this case in question and 
the fair-mindedness of judge and jury are to be 
thanked for the outcome, but it leaves many morals 
over which to ponder. And not the least of these 
concerns the hazard of young and attractive Negro 
girls who are not uncommonly looked upon as safe 
prey. The query attributed to Dr. Washington 
finds peculiar appropriateness here. He asks, “If 
your segregation wall be high enough to keep us in, 
will it be high enough to keep the white man out?” 


[* arguments against racial! inter-mixture are 
necessary at all they should at least be consistent, 
for the sake of those who lack the traditions by 
which we are guided. The most 
famous of these arguments is the bio- 
logical one which has the remark- 
able property of proving the quite 
opposite facts that the pure blood Negro is superior 
to the hybrid, and that the mulatto is superior to 
the black. 

It is difficult to impress one with the argument 
that Dr. Moton is a natural leader because he is of 
unmixed origin and Dr. Washington was a great 
leader because of his white blood. Nor can the 
more cautious doctrinaires expect to be successful be- 
yond the circle of those who consent to close their 
eyes, when they argue that the mulatto is superior 
to the black but inferior to the white. A naive per- 
son might inquire: “And, where pray, is the natur- 
ally greater white father of Dr. Washington.” It 
is unreasonable to ask anyone to believe that an 
instinct of race repugnance is an argument against 
inter-marriage when twenty-six states have for 
some reason found it necessary to pass stringent laws 
against it, and three million mulattoes deny it. The 
unhappiness which almost inevitably follows mixed 
unions is more social than racial and caused by the 
very attitude which alleges that unhappiness is an 
argument against them. 


ROFESSOR KELLY MILLER has contrib- 
uted a discussion of the Negro as a working man 

to the American Mercury, which considerably mixes 
the traditions surrounding this ven- 

Labor and erable scholar. There is the same 
Race brilliance of epigrammatic expres- 
Relations sion, that gave to his open letters 
twenty years ago to Thomas Dixon, 

the cold glint of steel. But something has hap- 
pened to that remorseless logic which gave weight 
to his blows. “Logic,” he says, “aligns the Negro 
with labor, but good sense arrays him with capital,” 
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which is saying that logic and good sense are con- 
tradictory processes, and he seems to be arguing 
that as between the two the Negro workers should 
eschew the logic of alignment with other workers 
and exercise what he describes as the good sense of 
an opportunistic game between employers and the 
labor movement. “Capital stands for the open 
door,” he says, “which gives every man the un- 
hindered right to work, according to his ability and 
skill, but the unions insist on collective bargaining 
advantageous for those on the inside but not to the 
Negro!” This is a most unguarded remark, for 
Professor Miller must be aware, as are all those 
who have been working to increase the industrial 
opportunity of Negroes, that this door of capital is 
no more open and unhindered than that of labor 
unions, and that on the other hand not all unions 
bar Negroes. And he goes on: “The northern mi- 
gration helps to increase the industrial helplessness 
of the Negro, whereas, in the south he is rapidly 
becoming a land owner.” From all available in- 
formation, Negroes are leaving the south because 
of this helplessness of which peonage is one acute 
form. The last census figures indicate that farm 
ownership among Negroes is decreasing, and prop- 
erty ownership increasing in the north, and, anyhow, 
there is not much consistency between the unhin- 
dered right to work according to ability and skill, 
and industrial helplessness, both of which, we are 
informed, exist in the industrial centers of the 
north. But the most serious question is introduced 
in his very positive statement that there is nothing 
in the white working class, to which the Negro can 
appeal, but, on the contrary, they can appeal to the 
culture of the employer. He sees this heartless 
working class forging into power, first in the south 
and inevitably in the north. In the end, presum- 
ably, and by his reasoning, both capital and the 
Negroes will be helpless. But, despite this menace 
of the future, he advises the Negro workers vir- 
tually to go on antagonizing labor. 


This ‘s peculiar advice, based upon a far-fetched © 


and dismal assumption. If, as he points out, 95 
per cent of the working Negroes are laborers, it 
seems, clearly, the better wisdom to strive for a 


basis of friendship with other workers. This is the — 


burden of the pleas for inter-racial understanding. 
The fears, friction and outbreaks, which have ruf- 
fled industry and race relations, have developed out 
of the very isolation of these groups, and their 
counter-position which Professor Miller seems to 
think it is good sense to encourage. Their failure, 
through lack of contact to know and understand 
each other, has fostered bitterness and_ hostility. 
The competitive struggles of the past have as their 
basis the unwarranted and mischievous belief that 
the two branches of American labor are striving 
after different and irreconciliable ends. It is not 
enough that there should be co-operation merely be- 
tween Negro leaders and cultured whites. Har- 
monious relations depend not upon the manipula- 
tion of racial diplomats, but upon the inter-change 
of friendly feeling, confidence and respect between 
all groups of both races. Professor Miller would 
stop precisely where the work of the future begins. 


To take this advise seriously is to abandon the very 
essence of all inter-racial effort. 


Ae of the new South not long ago with 
the pertinence of genius made an observation 
to the effect that before the section could be be- 
lieved about its virtues, it must first 
The be frank about its faults. He prob- 
Awakening ably expressed what many of the 
the South leaders of the new regime were 
already thinking, for there has just 
come evidence of their philosophy in its bearing on 
the ever present race question and its evils. Mis- 
sissippi has just published an eighty-page pamphlet, 
Mississippi and the Mob, in which it frankly holds 
up to the shame of its own lawless in deed and 
in condonement, the black history of forty years 
during which 530 persons have been lynched. 

It is a plea for decency and humanity, a call to 
honor, a command to sheriffs and their deputies 
and all others entrusted with enforcement of the 
laws of the state to use armed force and, if neces- 
sary, risk their lives to suppress lynching and mob 
violence. The Governor and Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, judges of the Supreme Court, 
members of Congress, the President of the State 
Bar Association, professional men and women have 
lent their names to the movement, and casting off 
the cloak of “respectable” aloofness, indicate an aim 
to put an end to a barbarism which no amount of 
virtue among them has been able to overshadow. 
For the awakening the Negroes of the state will 
fervently thank God. 

Nor is Mississippi alone in this awakening. Geor- 
gia has done a remarkable thing in acquitting after 
trial a Negro accused of murdering a sheriff, after 
the Governor of New Jersey had expressed the fear 
that extradition would most certainly mean mob 


’ violence. That the Governor of Georgia felt the 


sting of the New Jersey Governor's suspicion is, of 
course, a consideration. He wrote: “. . . this 
incident but illustrates the fact that some of the 
outside press has seen fit to emphasize Georgia as 
bad, while as a matter of fact, the state of Georgia 
and ‘its people are no worse than those of other 
states.” 

But there is evidence that the passions of the 
state are at least, under control. 


T= has recently died a Negro woman of 
whom the Associated Press, warrantably took 
notice. Born a slave, unlettered, she was the 
mother of twelve children, all of 

The Record whom have distinguished them- 
of a selves in some useful field of work. 
Family Her name is Camilla Hubert, wife 
of the sturdy and _ indomitable 

Zack. Just a short while ago, they celebrated 
their golden anniversary, and of this family of four- 
teen, stretched across fifty hard years, hers was the 
first death. The Southern Workman, telling the 
story of this family in its October issue points out 
the profits of education. It is an example well 
worth pointing out. Every child was sent to col- 
lege. ‘These parents were not rich; they lived out 
the lack in their own youth by investing their labor 
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and ambitions in their children, with this result: 
John W. is principal of a High School in Savannah, 
Georgia; Zack, jr., is President: of Jackson Col- 
lege; Moses is a county agricultural agent; Gadus 
J., is pastor of a church; Benjamin F., is director of 
Agriculture at Tuskegee Institute; James H., is 
secretary of the New York Urban League; Theo- 
dore, the youngest, is a senior at Morehouse Col- 
lege. Of the girls, Beatrice taught in Atlanta and 
is now the wife of Dr. R. S. Douthard; Jency op- 
erates a millinery shop in Chicago; Lucy taught in 
the rural schools of Georgia and is the wife of a 
Chicago business man; Esther is a secretary in the 
Tampa Urban League; and Mabel, for a time sec- 
retary of the late Mrs. Booker T. Washington, is 
wife of an instructor in Morehouse College. 

In this brilliant progeny may be seen what Ad- 
dison so delightfully refers to as “transplanted 
self-love,” for in the contemplation that these es- 
cape the sterner circumstances of an age through 
which the parents trudged, and may even improve 
those very virtues which enabled them to survive, 
there is a relish in life and a satisfaction on leav- 
ing it. 


Te? the Negro writers whose work is now being 
entered in the second OPPORTUNITY Con- 
test, we commend for its apt interpretation of the 
larger role of the writer, Marguer- 
ite Wilkinson’s comment in the 
International Book Review for 
December: 

“The roots of a nations life are its health, its 
moral soundness, its vigor in action, its social inten- 
tion and effort. But the flower and fruit of its being 
are its religious insights, its art, its music, its poetry. 
By its striving roots it lives, but by its fruits it is 
remembered. The power of the roots is revealed 
in the quality of the fruits.” 


To the 
Contestants 


What is applicable to this nation is likewise ap- 
plicable to the race, for both, relatively, are just 
releasing themselves from the tyranny of a bor- 
rowed tradition and both are struggling, even 
though years apart, for an adequate and distinctive 
self-expression. 


This year finds expectations larger and even more 
exacting. As Negro writers come into their estate 
it is expected that what they produce shall approach 
the standards set by the accepted writers of the 
country. Merely being a Negro is no warrant that 
one can express the soul and striving and art of 
one’s people, any more than it signifies that all 
Negroes can sing. But it is more true than it is 
believed that more Negroes have a capacity for 
creative work than are aware of it. It was this 
discovery that gave first significance to last year’s 
contest. That there shall be no double standard in 
letters or loss of interest in what Negro writers 
say about their own people and surroundings, or a 
usurping of the field by writers with shallow in- 
formation but greater style, the cult of competence 
must be courted assiduously. We must write to be 
known; we must write well to be heard at all. 

The Contest closes January 31st. 


(aaeer SELDES found a subtle irony in 
the fact that the jazz music originated by the 
Negroes should find its inevitable and greatest or- 
ganization in Paul White-man. Its 
enveloping sweep of the civilized 
world has been accompanied by its 
classical descriers who hourly, for 
five years or more, have tolled its death knell. But 
evidently this was something that the abundant 
energies of Negroes at play could contribute to the 
jaded pleasures of the white world. Too hearty 
to be mourned out of life, it lives to be joined by 
another wave from the same origin in the intricate 
Charleston dance, a fierce but rhythmic paroxysm 
of the knees and arms. Through the mountainous 
maze of steps, contrived by the dancing masters, it 
wriggles merrily on to the crest of popularity. Now 
comes word from Paris that the Paris Opera in its 
coming gala tableau of The Dances of the Ages 
beginning with the Cydalise et le Chevre-Pied, and 
carrying through the Greek dances, the stately polka 
of Louis Philippe, the waltz of the Second Empire 
and the quadrilles of the Third Republic, will 
whirl to a mad finale in the Charleston. 


The Gift 
of Rhythm 


Here is the Sea 


By ArnAa BonTEMpPS 


HERE indeed is the rising surf, 


The sea you told me of: 


A singing wind, 
A sailing moon, 


And the long, cool wash of wave. 
And the breath of the storm-cloud: 


Darkness 


And the far, mysterious call 


Of lonely gulls. 


But all the simple sailor men 
Who knew you in that day, 


Tell me, Captain, 
Where, indeed, are they? 
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Negro Migration in New York State 


By EuGene KiIncKLe Jones 


THE Negro population in northern United 
States increased in the ten years between 1910 
and 1920 from 1,000,000 to more than 1,500,000. 
Since the larger part of this half million increase 
occurred in the few years prior to 1920 and the 
increase since 1920 has been at about the same rate, 
it is fair to estimate that there are now close to 
two million Negroes north of the Mason and Dixon 
line. The increase was due in the main to the 
migration of Negroes from the South and to the 
relatively small West Indian immigration. 

The increase in the Negro population of New 
York State from 1910 to 1920 was 64,292. In 
1910 the Negro population was 134,191; in 1920, 
198,483. Estimated on the basis of an annual in- 
crement of 9,363, the 1925 Negro population of 
this State can conservatively be estimated at 245,296. 
This is on the assumption that the annual increase 
from 1910 to 1915 was the same as between 1900 
and 1910, and the 1915 to 1920 annual increment 
continued through to 1925. Of the State’s Negro 
population of 198,483 in 1920, 31,425 were born 
in Virginia; 26,428 in the Carolinas (about an 
equal number from North and from South Caro- 
lina) ; Georgia furnished 8,650; Maryland, 4,272; 
Florida, 3,657, and the Northern States of Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, 3,537 and 3,611 each. 
There were 25,454 from the West Indies outside 
of the United States’ possessions and 1,431 from 
the Virgin Islands. It is estimated that there was 
a net increase of about 24,000 foreign born Ne- 
groes in the United States between 1920 and 1923. 
New York City’s Negro population in 1920 was 
152,467, leaving a total of 46,016 in other sec- 
tions of the State. The Negro population in 
New York City at present is in excess of 200,000. 

Before discussing in detail the situation in re- 
gard to the factors which led to the Negro migra- 
tion to this State and the social complexion of the 
Negro population here, it might be well to discuss 
a little the general Negro question from the stand- 
point of the Negro in the North, which will have 
a direct bearing on the situation in this State. 

Although the migration from the South has 
been largely from rural and small town districts, 
the population in the North is almost entirely cen- 
tered in urban communities, where death and birth 
rates are about equal, thereby providing practically 
no natural increase. The majority of the million 
Negro new-comers mentioned above came to the 
North preceding and following the participation 
of the United States in the World War. The 
causes of this migration are well known—the in- 
dustrial labor vacuum caused in the North by the 
departure of foreign reservists for service in Europe, 
drafting of many men from the North’s industrial 
centers, the speeding up of industry incident to the 
war, and the push from the South caused by the 


withholding of personal, civic and educational rights 
from the Negro, and especially the persistent per- 
secution of Negroes by the lawless white element, 
against which no protection was afforded. Though 
it is true that in the South the Negro has not been 
denied industrial opportunity as a skilled or un- 
skilled worker, his wages there have been relatively 
low and his treatment at the hands of white men 
in authority, both on the job and in connection 
with his civic and home affairs, has made him feel 
constantly restricted and oppressed. 

A discussion ten years ago on the Negro in the 
North would have consisted primarily of a con 
sideration of the housing conditions and the general 
wage scale of Negroes employed here and there in 
responsible positions where their work was in the 
main associated with white people. But a discus 
sion of this subject today would embrace a study 
of these masses of Negroes who have recently come 
to the North, the successes or failures with which 
they have met in seeking social adjustment, the 
development of larger industrial opportunities in- 


dividually and as a group and the material progres \- 


made thus far in business and professional life; Negro 
cities, as it were, within the already established 
cities, may be seen in New York, in Pittsburgh, in 
Boston, in Chicago, in Cleveland, in Detroit, in 
Philadelphia and in many other Northern and bor- 
der communities. Here Negro banks, theatres, 
hotels, restaurants, stores of all kinds, real estate 
offices and modern churches with social service fa- 
cilities are in evidence, and Negro doctors, lawyers, 
architects, social workers and other professional men 
and women are kept constantly busy ministering 
to the needs of their own people. 

Of course, Negroes have been migrating to the 
North in large numbers during the period between 
the Civil War and the World War. But ‘this 
migration has only been in answer to the demand, 
in the main, for personal servants, and such social 
problems among Negroes as arose in Northern cities 
were of such gradual growth that, though existent, 
they did not alter to any great extent the condition 
of the communities. When the war period set in, 
however, communities to which Negroes went began 
to realize that they had a new problem of their own. 

The economic urge has probably been the strong- 
est force at work in inducing Negroes to seek new 
abodes. Records show that even from many coun 
ties in Georgia, Alabama and Texas where lynch- 
ings have been most numerous, Negroes have left 
in smaller proportionate numbers than from thos 
counties where no lynchings have occurred, pro- 
vided the economic conditions were not unfavorab'~ 
in the former sections. In fact, in several counties 
where lynchings have been frequent, the whites 
have left in larger proportionate numbers than have 
the Negroes. 
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Therefore, in moving North, the Negroes have 

sought those communtiies giving them the most 
promising industrial and economic outlook. These 
communities in an overwhelming majority of cases 
have been those where basic industries thrived. 
Thus Pittsburgh and Detroit, Cleveland and Chi- 
cago, and the satellite towns of Gary, Duquesne, 
Homestead and Steelton have received large Negro 
accretions. Between 1910 and 1920 Negro popu- 
lation of Akron increased 749.3%; Detroit, 
611.3%; Chicago, 148.2%; Cleveland, 307.8%; 
Toledo, 203.2%. 
y New York State has but few cities of the type 
sought by Negroes in the recent migration. Thus 
with the exception of New York City and Buffalo 
few cities in the State have received very great 
additional Negro citizens. Buffalo’s Negro popu- 
lation increased 154.4 per cent between 1910 and 
1920 and New York City’s 66.3 per cent. 

Withal, life among the Negroes in New York 
City is approaching a normal state. The cosmopoli- 
tanism of the city attracts the Negro. The heter- 
ogeneity of the population has generated an atmos- 
phere of freedom and democracy. The city’s repu- 
tation has been broadcasted to every nook and cor- 
ner of the Southland, and when Negroes decide 
to move it is natural for those along the Atlantic 
— to think of New York and act accord- 
ingly. 

The present British West Indian immigration 
of the Negro is now very small due to the recent 
interpretation of the British quota understanding 
which links the British West Indian citizen with 
those of the British Isles in determining the num- 
ber of West Indians who are eligible to enter our 
port. The custom has been for those who have 
come in the past to remain in New York with but 
few going on to other cities. 

Buffalo’s increase in Negro population from 
1,773 to 4,511 between 1910 and 1920 and to 
9,058 by 1923 was due principally to the activities 
of the Lackawanna Steel Company, which at one 
time had as many as 1,000 Negro employees. It 
brought 6,000 Negroes into Buffalo, but its wages 
were so much lower than those maintained by 
other industries in that community that it was 
able to retain less than one thousand of this num- 
ber, the excess being employed by six other indus- 
tries which used Negroes in considerable numbers. 
The brick-yards along the west shore of the Hudson 
River, centering at Haverstraw, employ Negroes in 
considerable numbers during the brick-making sea- 
son and there are several industries in Syracuse and 
Rochester that use them in some numbers. 

The largest majority of the Negro migrants have 
settled in New York City and the adjacent counties 
of Westchester and Nassau. One has to seek a 
variety of occupations to locate the attraction, and 
it is found that Negroes are employed in numbers 
in New York in 316 of the 321 occupations listed 
in the Federal Census for New York City. In 
each of 175 of these occupations over 50 Negroes 
are employed. It is interesting to note the prepon- 


derance of women over men in the Negro popula- 
tion of New York City, the ratio being 92.6 Negro 
men to 100 Negro women. This is because of the 
fact that there have been more jobs available for 
women than for men—domestic service claiming, as 
in years past, the largest number of Negro women 
employees. 

In recent years some significant changes have taken 
place. Last year there were over 3,000 women 
workers in the garment trades. They are also em- 
ployed as milliners and as novelty makers. Although 
there has been an increase in the actual number 
of colored women employed as domestic servants, 
the proportion of colored women to the total num- 
ber of domestic servants has decreased. This is 
a reflection of the increase in men’s wages and 
improvement in the types of jobs available to Negro 
men. There has been an actual reduction in the 
number of married colored women at work. There 
are over 6,000 Negro longshoremen in New York 
City. Men are also employed as chauffeurs, porters 
in mercantile establishmments and in railroad ter 
minals and on the subway and elevated lines. There 
is a great increase in the number of Civil Service 
employees—Municipal, State and Federal. Negroes 
are entering business and engaging more largely 
in the professions. Their physicians, lawyers, cler- 
gymen, school teachers, real estate operators and 
social workers are increasing rapidly as capable per- 
sons are acquiring the necessary training. 

Mrs. G. E. McDougald, in a study of advance- 
ment of former Negro public school pupils cites 
several interesting typical cases of individual 
achievement of Negroes. The first and the last 


positions of the individuals are listed: 7 
First Position Promoted to 
Prescription clerk ..... Assistant manager of store 
of large drug syndicate 
Junior clerk .......... Superintendent of P. O. 
Station 
Clerk in the U. S. Customs 
Inspector of Immigration 
bey .......... Machine operator on furs 
Stenographer ......... Editor-in-chief, New York 


Branch of a Rome pub- 
lishing house. 


Mechanic 

Draftsman (electric) ...Designer in charge 

Combination man—voil pic- 
ture signs 

Steward 

nis Foreman 

Kitchen boy ......... Steward 

Private medical practice.Clinician, Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital 

Medical interne ...... Resident surgeon, Bellevue 

Hospital 

eee Municipal Civil Service 
Commission 


Towards the close of the unemployment period of 
1914, when the Seventh Avenue Subway was being 
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constructed in New York, the National Urban 
League placed several hundred Negro laborers with 
subway contractors. In the present new subway 
construction there are several young Negro engi- 
neers employed in this service. As evidence of a 
growing opportunity for trained young colored men 
and women in this State, I refer to a few unusual 
positions held by Negroes: Draughtsmen in the 
building department of the Board of Education 
and in the Department of Docks and Bridges; 
special writer on a large daily newspaper; special 
writer for women’s page of a large monthly peri- 
odical; salesman for a very large real estate firm; 
sub-contractor for building the forms for the con- 
crete being poured for the foundations of the nev 
Columbia-Presbyterian Hospital ; civil engineer em- 
ployed on this job, which is keeping about 125 
carpenters and laborers busy; 500 public school 
teachers; a vice-principal; a principal retired this 
year; lecturers for the Board of Education; De- 
partment of Health nurses; a certified public ac- 
countant; instructors in a dental college and in an 
opthalmic college. I mention a few of the im- 
portant positions as they are filled almost entirel: 
by Negroes who have migrated to New York State. 
And, incidentally, here we might state that three- 
fourths of the businesses conducted by Negroes in 
New York City are owned by Southern Negroes 
and a large part of the remainder by West Indians. 


New York City has become the center of intel- 
lectual and cultural life among Negroes of America 
as a result of the migration. The headquarters of 
the leading Negro organizations working for Negro 
welfare, whether social or civil, are located in this 
city, and the most successful, influential and intel- 
lectual leaders of the race have been engaged by 
these organizations to conduct their national activi- 
ties and propaganda from New York as a center. 
Thus this community has become the dynamo for 
generating the social energies propelling the Negro 
masses towards what they hope will be a better day. 
There are Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, the race’s most 
fluent and influential writer, a native of Massa- 
chusetts, coming to New York from Georgia, where 
he had been for fourteen years, who is the Editer 
of the Crisis, the organ of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, and James 
Weldon Johnson, poet, author, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, a native of Florida and one of the race’s 
most trusted and serviceable leaders; and William 
Pickens, one of America’s great orators, uncompro- 
mising champion of Negro rights, a native of Ar- 
kansas; Harry Burleigh, musician, composer, bari- 
tone in St. George’s Choir, known for his musical 
works, not as a Negro musician, a native of Erie, 
Penna.; and Paul Robeson, actor, born in New 
Jersey; and Charles Gilpin, of “Emperor Jones” 
fame, native of Richmond, Va.; and Charles S. 
Johnson, brilliant editor of Opportunrry—A 
Journal of Negro Life, native of Bristol, Va.; and 
Walter F. White, author and publicist, formerly 
of Atlanta; and Jessie Fauset, author and assistant 
to the Crisis editor, native of Philadelphia; Chan- 


ning H. Tobias, Director of Colored Y. M. C. A. 
work, native of Augusta, Ga.; Miss Eva Bowles, 
holding a similar position with the Y. W. C. A., 
a native of Columbus, Ohio, and many other such 
individuals who have adopted New York as their 
home. 

It seems to be a general impression among Ne- 
groes throughout the country that in this State they 
have a better chance for advancement, more rights 
as citizens and better prospects for the future than 
in other States of the Union. When the satura- 
tion point is reached for the moment in the increase 
of Negro population in New York and there is a 
dearth of jobs available to those who have mi- 
grated to the city, the backwash or surplus Negro 
population goes into such New Jersey communities 
as Plainfield, Newark, the Oranges, Jersey City, 
Montclair, Paterson, and into Westchester County 
towns such as New Rochelle, Mt. Vernon, White 
Plains and Yonkers and such Long Island centers 
as Mineola, Rockville Center, Glen Cove, Hemp- 
stead and Freeport. 

Of course, with the large increase in the Negro 
population in this State, especially New York City, 
there must be attendant problems of housing and 
health and a decided increase in delinquency, juve- 
nile and adult. 

Due to the strategic move on the part of certain 
colored real estate men some fifteen years ago, the 
Negroes in New York City are occupying one of 
the most healthful districts of our large city—that 
is Harlem, where, north of 125th Street, 100,000 
Negroes are now residing. Unfortunately, the 
houses built before their arrival were not designed 
to meet the needs and cope with the economic 
handicaps of the Negroes. Most of the inhab- 
itants have been forced to occupy apartments with 
rentals beyond their income, and the lodger evil 
has complicated the social life of the group. In 
recent years an effort has been made to build houses 
with two, three and four-room apartments; but 
with the high cost of building material and labor, 
the average rental per room has been from $20 to 
$25 and the problem is still present in a little 
different form. Corona, Jamaica, Flushing, East 
New York and several other suburban sections 
in and around New York have furnished some 
relief by affording small five and six-room homes 
to thrifty home buyers of average income. 

Although there has been very little natural in- 
crease in the Negro population, the movement of 
Negroes into zones of better living and working 
conditions is resulting in better health conditions. 
The death rate among Negroes is gradually on 
the decrease. In fact, the death rate in Northern 
cities is lower among Negroes today than in South- 
ern cities, despite the advanced age group compris- 
ing our Northern Negro population and the alleged 
difficulties that Negroes are supposed to experience 
in adjusting themselves to the more rigorous winters 
of the North. The Negro death rate in New 
York City was 37.5 per 1,000 in 1890; in 1910 
it was 25, and in 1921 was 17.9. The Negro 
infant mortality in New York City is decidedly on 
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the decline, following inversely the trend of family 
income of Negroes. 

In 1915, when an investigation was made of 
infant mortality among the Negroes in New York 
City, it was discovered that in one section of the 
city where the largest percentage of mothers worked 
and where the families had the smallest incomes 
and the largest percentage of lodgers, and therefore 
more overcrowding, Negro infant mortality was 
314 per 1,000, while for the entire city for the 
colored people it was 202 per 1,000 and for the 
whites 96 per 1,000. A campaign of improvement 
was organized in which social welfare agencies, the 
Health Department, employment placement bu- 
reaus, public schools, and, in fact, all agencies that 
touch the life of the family were brought into 
active cooperation to handle effectively this unfor- 
tunate situation. The Negro infant mortality for 
the city was reduced in two years from 202 per 
1,000 to 173 per 1,000—a reduction of 29 points. 
In 1919, the infant mortality among Negroes in 
that district in New York City where in 1915 the 
rate was 314 per 1,000 had been reduced to a point 
lower than the infant mortality of the whites in 
the same district. 


While there is not sufficient data for a scientific 
prophecy of the industrial future of the Negro 
group in New York State, we have sufficient in- 
formation to form an opinion hopeful or otherwise. 
In a recent survey in Buffalo of 45 industrial 
plants employing 2,922 Negro workers, 32 were 
satisfied with their labor and 13 were not. Of 
the 13, estimates ranged from tolerance to such 
qualified expressions of satisfaction as “fair” or 
“greater part are satisfactory,” and “in some re- 
spects ‘yes’ and the most part ‘no.’” One inter- 
esting reply should be noted. A plant that had 
never employed more than one colored worker 
stated that because this man was found dishonest, 
the plant had established a policy of employing no 
more Negroes. One plant reported that it found 
them “90% efficient.” This indicates a willing- 
ness to employ Negroes indefinitely. Furthermore, 
the variety of work engaged in by Negroes in New 
York City precluded a likelihood of any wholesale 
dismissing of Negro workers. Also there are al- 
ready evidences of a demand for both skilled and 
unskilled workers in excess of a possible available 
supply from white immigration and normal in- 
crease of native white workers through the existing 
agencies of developing new workers. Although the 
growth of the union labor movements threatened 
Negro artisans, 1920 saw an increase in Negro 
carpenters from 268 to 737, chauffeurs from 490 
to 2,195, workers on clothing from none to 6,000 
and workers in textiles from a very few to 2,685; 
shoemakers from 14 to 581; stationary firemen 
from 249 to 1,076, and mechanics from very few 
or none to 467. Incidentally Negro real estate 
agents increased from 89 to 247. Evidently the 
Negro migrant is here to stay a while. It is some- 
what of a paradox, however, that in those lines 
where the unions, workingmen’s friends, are strong- 
est, the Negro has made the scantiest progress. 


‘Ten years added but eighteen Negro brick-masons, 
eighty-one painters, sixteen plasterers and forty-two 
plumbers. But even in this direction the future 
is not without its encouraging prospects. In New 
York City an organization composed of white and 
colored representatives of Trade Unions has re- 
cently been formed to help increase the number of 
Negro members of the Trade Unions. 

The most discouraging phase of the Negro mi- 
gration situation is that of delinquency. A much 
larger proportion of Negroes are arrested and con- 
victed of crimes and misdemeanors than they com- 
prise of the total population. This is unquestion- 
ably due in large measure to the absence of pre- 
ventive social forces in the lives of adolescent Ne- 
gro youth, The much smaller juvenile delin- 
quency rate, however, indicates that there is no 
racial bent toward crime and that with the further 
development of the agencies of social control, there 
will be a turn for the better. During the migra- 
tion period juvenile delinquency among Negro 
children in New York increased from a_ point less 
than the Negro’s proportion of the population to 
a point slightly in excess of their proportion of 
the population. In 1922 out of 817 cases in the Chil- 
dren’s Court of Buffalo only four were colored— 
two boys and two girls—while the figures for Buf- 
falo showed up well for the colored children, they 
probably indicate laxity in handling the child prob- 
lem among the colored people in Buffalo, on the 
part of the municipal authorities. I should say 
before leaving this point that the Children’s Aid 
Society in Buffalo has done some very fine work 
with colored cases coming under its supervision. 

Negro church organizations and social service 
movements are developing more efficiency and bet- 
ter organized programs of service. The personnel 
employed by these organizations is increasingly of 
a higher intellectual standard and as a result of 
their work the standard of living among Negro 
families seems to be improving. ‘The schools are 
recording great increases in pupils in the elementary 
and high school grades also for collegiate and pro- 
fessional studies. ‘The Negro church has developed 
more rapidly, of course, than any other one insti- 
tution among the Negro migrants of the State. 
Practically every group of a hundred or more 
Negroes in scores of towns throughout the State 
has its church organizations. In Buffalo fifteen 
Negro churches are in existence, five having edi- 
fices. The total value of the church property 
there is $294,200 and the membership of eleven 
churches was 2,789 in 1923. In Greater New 
York the seating capacity of Negro churches was 
24,000 in 1920. In 1924 it was 21,000 in Harlem 
alone. The most costly Negro church edifice in 
Harlem—the Mt. Olivet Baptist—was purchased 
for $450,000. The Abyssinian Baptist Church, 
containing institutional features, was erected at a 
cost of $325,000, with only $25,000 remaining on 
mortgage. The St. Philip’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church has over a million dollars of church and 
apartment house property. The St. Mark’s Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church is erecting a new institu- 
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tional church there at a cost of nearly half a mil- 
lion dollars. There are four Harlem churches with 
parish houses, four others with institutional fea- 
tures and several contemplating extra social ser- 
vice activities. In Westchester County alone there 
are~thirty-eight established colored churches with 
between 7,000 and 7,500 seating capacity available 
to a total Negro population of 11,066. Thirty-two 
of these churches own or are buying property. 

In Nassau and Suffolk Counties there are 
thirty-three colored churches, twenty-five of which 
are owned by the colored people and cater to a 
colored population in twenty towns and _ villages 
of between 8,000 and 10,000 persons, 42 per cent 
of whom migrated to these counties between 1910 
and 1920. 

All of these factors are tending to produce a 
group of citizens conscious of their civic and social 
responsibilities. 

The increase in the Negro population in the 
State due to the migration is adding to the political 
strength of the group in the State. Several years 
ago there were a Negro assemblyman and two 
Negro aldermen at one time representing the Har- 
lem Negroes in legislative bodies. During the last 
presidential campaign a Negro made a creditable 
run for Congress from this same district. This 
increased voting strength is sensibly divided be- 
tween the various parties and is reflected in in- 
creased representation in the appointive positions 
accorded the race in the city and State. Some 
more important positions of recent years have been 
State Commissioner of Agriculture, Municipal Civil 
Service Commissioner, Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue (Federal), Deputy Federal District Attorney, 
Assistant District Attorney for New York County. 


Not only the Negro political representatives of 
the Negro population, but the white politicians also 
who have increasing Negro constituencies are in 
the main making honest efforts to help in the up- 
building of the Negro’s civic life. 

If there is any concern at all in connection with 
Negro migration to this State, rather should it be on 
the attitude assumed by the white citizens of our 
various communities towards the newcomers. We 
are engaged in America in an experiment of national 
life which at present is an example to the rest of the 
world. We have made great strides forward in 
handling most all of the social problems we face. 
Probably we have made less progress in solving the 
problem of race contacts than in any other direc- 
tion. Most people assume an air of indifference 
towards this question. Others are prejudiced—bit- 
ter and unreasonable. But we cannot forever ignore 
the problem. New York State has probably shown 
a fairer attitude and more open mind in handling 
these questions than has any other State of our 
country and New York City may prove to be the 
laboratory in which the most satisfactory local ex- 
periment will be conducted. Certainly there is no 
single spot of its size on the globe where so many 
white people and Negroes reside and where ambi- 
tion and competition are so strong, and yet where 
there are so few points of friction. 

The opportunity for statesmanship service to hu- 
manity is ours. The obligation is ours. We cannot 
pass on to posterity the responsibility for work 
which we should assume. The challenge of democ- 
racy is before us. The Negro is probably the real 
test of democracy in America. Shall this democ- 
racy endure? The Negro migrant to New York 
State may yet give the answer. 


(Delivered at the New York State Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, Friday, Dec. 11, 1925.) 


The New Year 


By J. Harvey L. Baxter 


WITH gladsome hearts we hail the new born 


year, 


Behold his face with high uplifted hands, 
Infant of age attired in swaddling bands; 
Rejoicing souls the great advent declare, 
While sun, and moon, and stars the glory share. 
He is our king, and now he reigns, commands, 
The vaulted skies, the seas and sundry lands: 
In weal or woe, ’tis joy to greet him here. 


Since he has come, O, may we ask anew 
To serve the year with love and majesty, 

Pray and resolve that all we think or do 
Shall come within the scope of charity? 

And should we fail or die ere it is through, 
May it not be for lack of loyalty? 


| 
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Two Gentlemen of Boston 


By RIpLey 


SUALLY homeward journey from school 
was a dignified process; it was decidedly fit- 
ting that thirteen-year-old ranking scholars of the 
eighth grade graduating class should have occasion 
for serious conversation. The closing half-hour of 
school, devoted to the consideration of “Gems from 
History and Literature,” always left Arthur and 
Morton in a contemplative mood and ready for ser- 
ious debates on the lives and deeds of Napoleon and 
King Arthur and Marmion and all the others. 

From my shaded seat on the porch I could see 
them from the time they left the school yard all the 
way up the tree-bordered street, and as I watched 
the straight, manly little figures, I took delight in 
imagining the course of their absorbed conversa- 
tion, and in observing the companionship which 
seemed to promise so much in the way of mutual 
benefit and pleasure. 

They were so markedly different in outward 
characteristics! ‘There was always something hap- 
pening to separate Arthur’s blouse and trousers, or 
to snap his garters, and in the midst of the most in- 
tense discussion even of so vital a question as to 
“which you’d rather be the greatest orator in the 
world or the greatest football player in the world” 
—it was always necessary for him to make some 
clothing adjustment ; to Arthur, clothes at best, were 
only necessary accompaniments, and at worst, im- 
pediments to the pursuit of happiness; but these 
lapses from dignity and solemnity in the daily con- 
versational intercourse of the two boys, were more 
than redeemed by Morton, who at thirteen years of 
age, reflected an indelible impress of three years con- 
tact with foreign salons—the reaction of an only 
child, accompanying parents of social and literary 
aspirations in their old-world journeyings. No in- 
triguing considerations of “‘Horatius at the Bridge,” 
could be great enough to upset the poise with which 
Morton would at once readjust a garter which dared 
to begin a false move. 

Today, however, the approach of the boys was 
distinctly out of form—it was not that there atten- 
dants, to the number of eight or ten; very often 
their debates were extended to include followers, 
who gave more life and vigor to the scene and the 
occasions by supplementing their points with side 
whacks at shrubbery and high leaps at curbs. I was 
used to this variation from the usual, but today the 
formation was entirely out of the ordinary, one 
striking feature being that the comrades walked 
apart and silent, the followers compact and in earn- 
est conversation. As the group drew near, I was 
startled by the sudden realization of what the scene 
meant. Without doubt Morton, the dilletante and 
Arthur, the dreamer, had disagreed, had gone so far 
in the disagreement as to fight, and had had a bloody 
fight at that! There was no sign of belligerency in 
their attitudes, they walked quietly and apart; char- 


acteristically, Morton had restored his clothes to 
some order—his Norfolk jacket was tightly buttoned 
to hide the dust and mud left on the blouse from its 
contact with the earth, but his scratched and bleed- 
ing knuckles couldn’t be hidden in his efforts to 
cover a blackening eye with a very grimy handker- 
chief. Arthur was frankly dishevelled, and seemed 
utterly indifferent to the fact that he was without 
hat or tie; his face carried some slight intensification 
of its inclination toward griminess, which for racial 
reasons, was never as readily discernible as upon his 
friend Morton; his lack of bruises and general bear- 
ing indicated quite clearly that he had been the vic- 
tor in the fray. 

I was rather sorry that I had disclosed myself by 
an involuntary move toward the approaching group, 
for it at once became evident to me that Morton had 
intended to pass without stopping (what more 
natural) on seeing me however, he stopped and, 
with the courtesy that was so charming and so 
marked an attribute, he tried to drag his cap from 
his disfigured head. “It’s all right, Mrs. Allen,” 
he said, “merely a little difference of opinion,” and 
replacing his cap, he swung down the road alone, 
leaving me to recover, before turning to those who 
were left, the poise which the approach and his 
speech had rather upset. 

I turned to my son who was evidently suffering 
under the disadvantage of having a “smooth talker” 
get in his work first. “I'll fight anybody that at- 
tacks my good name,” he volunteered, with great, 
emphasis, and then with the evident desires to level 
up intellectually in the eyes of the cortege, “he who 
steals my purse,” he began, and stopped short, 
whether from some budding sense of good taste, or 
from the realization that a hint to his meaning was 
all that was necessary to his followers, it was not 
clear, but he began to edge toward the screen door 
in silence. 

It was plain that he had decided to say no more— 
Morton had offered no explanation, made no accusa- 
tions—attempted no defense should he, Arthur, 
take advantage of the absence of his companion to 
make out a case for himself? I read in a flash 
their code, and was convinced that any explanation 
of the affair would have to come from others. 
was clearly out of it, how force the confidence of 
these gentlemen? How was it possible to chide a 
man for defending his good name? How call to 
order men who are adjusting “a mere difference of 
opinion” in their own way? ‘The dignity of 


thirteen years must be sustained, its obligations re- 
spected, its ethics acknowledged. I accepted my evi- 
dent limitations and confined myself to a meek sug- 
gestion to Arthur that it would be well to “bathe 
his hands in sulphur-naphthal solution.” The round- 
eyed caravan dissolved, as Arthur passed through 
the screen door. I settled myself with more com- 
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placency than I felt to think over the situation. It 
was all so unlooked for! ‘The companionship had 
been so smooth, so complementary, and then too 
boys now-a-days were not in the habit of disfigur- 
ing each other as in the old days—what could have 
ruffed Arthur’s good temper and thrown Morton 
out of his natural poise sufficiently to bring about a 
bloody row? 

Only the day before, Morton had graciously ac- 
cepted an invitation to stay to lunch, being largely 
influenced, I have no doubt, by the sight of the hot 
biscuits which were being taken from the oven as he 
came through the kitchen; he had conditioned his 
acceptance however, upon the loan of a clean collar. 
We had sat at the table in the peace and content- 
ment that accompany a satisfactory meal, eaten in 
congenial company. We had dallied over the meal 
even longer than it took the boys to demolish two 
large pans of biscuits with accompaniments; the day 
was warm and Morton was waiting for a telephone 
call. He began talking of France, his parents were 
going over again in a few weeks. “You ought to 
go to Paris, Art,” he said, “why couldn’t you send 
him over to join us, Mrs. Allen?” He tossed this 
remark casually, as he gracefully broke open another 
biscuit. “I'd rather go to Canada and raise silver 
foxes,” Arthur had turned to say. “Well if you 
came to Paris you would see where Napoleon lived 
—will you excuse me Mrs. Allen if I see what time 
it is, you know I have my violin lesson at two 
o'clock.” 

After so large and cordial an invitation, and so 
intimate an afternoon, it gave me some surprise to 
find that the friends at their very next meeting had 
engaged in battle. 

The growth of their intimacy had been of great 
interest to me. In the big American public schools, 
democracy is most truly demonstrated in the free- 
dom with which children make and develop friend- 
ships, even the guiding hands of parents cannot al- 
ways be effective here. Arthur and Morton were 
neighbors, but the fact of their difference in race 
kept the families apart as far as social contact is 
concerned ; Arthur being the only one of his kind in 
the neighborhood, the children generally had played 
in and out of each other’s houses. Not being depen- 
dent on close social contact, and entirely uncon- 
cerned about it, the limiting of social recognitions 
to courteous out door exchanges between us parents 
was entirely acceptable to me. 

I had at first hesitated at encouraging the close 
companionship between Arthur and Morton which 
loomed inevitable. American standards of sim- 
plicity had been too strongly bred in me to accept 
whole-heartedly the polish with which Morton lit- 
erally shone; still Arthur with his inherited indif- 
ference to externals, could stand quite a little work- 
ing upon, and I not only realize the benefits 
that Morton would bring Arthur, but also 
those that Morton would receive; in fact, I felt 
sure Morton had the advantage. Morton was never, 
as Arthur, so absorbed in a book that he overlooked 
offering a chair when necessary, but, although I 
worried and grieved over my young barbarian who 


would bring to the table along with his immaculate 
young guest a pair of hands that never should have 
left the cellar, yet I could not but warm to the fact 
that he had forgotten himself in seeing that his pets 
received their daily attention, and on time. 

In the days that followed the battle, I kept “a 
weather eye” open for any hint or suggestion that 
would enlighten me as to its cause. There was 
some estrangement, Morton’s missionary zeal had 
received a set-back, the two boys did not walk to- 
gether on the homeward journey, neither were there 
any interchange of visits—it was impossible for 
them to keep entirely apart, their interests were too 
close—but there was a barrier and as I watched 
them in the week that followed, I became convinced 
that the barrier had been raised principally from the 
outside. 

The time was drawing near for Morton’s family 
to start upon the European trip and I was still in 
the dark. My enlightenment came suddeniy, how- 
ever. 

I was at my kitchen window making out a batch 
of cookies that were great favorites with the young 
literat; two classmates of the duelling pair were 
lying upon the grass beneath the window and their 
voices came up to me. “Art and Mort had a fight 
last week, when you were absent.” “Gee, I never 
saw Mort get into a fight.” “Naw, he didn’t want 
to this time, but Art made him!” “Who licked?” 
“O, Art.” “Did he make his nose bleed?” “Yes, 
and blacked his eye!” “Gee, wish I’d been there,” 
and, after a pause, “what'd they fight about?” 
“Well,” with deliberation, “Mort attacked Art’s 
good name, I'd fight for my good name, wouldn’t 
you—Mort tried to talk out of it but all the fellas 
were on Art’s side!” 

“Sure, I'd fight for my good name—did he call 
him a liar?” 

“Worse than that, he went to the guild and he 
had to report his good deed, and he said he had been 
‘elevating a little colored boy!’” 

“Elevating a little colored boy!’ Gee, wish I’d 
been there—is that your dog—come on” and two 
pair of legs went scurrying across the lawn. 

A little later, Morton came in with Arthur. 
“We're leaving tonight Mrs. Allen and I came to 
bid you good-bye and to wish you a very pleasant 
summer,” and the little hand was extended with its 
usual grace. Our young Chesterfield sailed for 
Europe three days later, leaving more questions in 
my mind than before. What had been his reaction 
from the fight? In his relations with Arthur, how 
much had he been influenced by adults? What were 
the parents reactions? Were they possibly those 
of the rebuffed missionaries who only feel pity that 
the heathen do not know what is good for them? 
As for my little son—I never discussed the matter 
with him, I felt he had shown himself wiser than I. 
With instinctive wisdom, he had sensed a situation 
to which I was blind, and had met that situation 
adequately. I had not recognized the “patronizing 
pose,” neither would I have had the directness and 
courage to reduce it to its lowest terms and deal it 
the “knock out” blow. 
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Color--A Review 


By Avan Locke 


ADIES and gentlemen! <A genius! Posterity 
will laugh at us if we do not proclaim him 
now. COLOR transcends all the limiting quali- 
fications that might be brought forward if it were 
merely a work of talent. It is a first book, but it 
would be treasurable if it were the last; it is a 
work of extreme youth and youthfulness over which 
the author later may care to write the apology of 
“juvenilia,” but it has already the integration of 
a distinctive and matured style; it is the work of a 
Negro poet writing for the most part out of the 
intimate emotional experience of race, but the ad- 
jective is for the first time made irrelevant, so 
thoroughly has he poetized the substance and fused 
it with the universally human moods of life. Cul- 
len’s own Villonesque poetic preface to the con- 
trary, time will not outsing these lyrics. 

The authentic lyric gift is rare today for another 
reason than the rarity of poetic genius, and especially 
so in contemporary American poetry—for the sub- 
stance of modern life brings a heavy sediment not 
easy to filter out in the poetic process. Only a few 
can distill a clear flowing product, Housman, de 
la Mare, Sara Teasdale, Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
one or two more perhaps. Countee Cullen’s affinity 
with these has been instantly recognized. But he 
has grown in sandier soil and taken up a murkier 
substance; it has taken a longer tap-root to reach 
down to the deep tradition upon which great English 
poetry is nourished, and the achievement is notable. 
More than a personal temperament flowers, a race 
experience blooms; more than a reminiscent crop is 
gathered, a new stalk has sprouted and within the 
flower are, we believe, the seeds of a new stock, 
richly parented by two cultures. It is no disparage- 
ment to our earlier Negro poets to say this: men do 
not choose their time, and time is the gardener. 

Why argue? Why analyze? The poet himself 
tells us 

Drink while my blood 


Colors the wine. 


But it is that strange bouquet of the verses them- 
selves that must be mulled to be rightly appre- 
ciated. Pour into the vat all the Tennyson, Swin- 
burne, Housman, Patmore, Teasdale you want, and 
add a dash of Pope for this strange modern skill 
of sparkling couplets,—and all these I daresay have 
been intellectually culled and added to the brew, 
and still there-is another evident ingredient, fruit 
of the Negro inheritance and experience, that has 
stored up the tropic sun and ripened under the 
storm and stress of the American transplanting. 
Out of this clash and final blend of the pagan with 
the Christian, the sensual with the Puritanically re- 
ligious, the pariah with the prodigal, has come this 
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strange new thing. The paradoxes of Negro life 
and feeling that have been sad and plaintive and 
whimsical in the age of Dunbar and that were rhe- 
torical and troubled, vibrant and accusatory with 
the Johnsons and MacKay now glow and shine and 
sing in this poetry of the youngest generation. 

This maturing of an ancestral heritage is a con- 
stant note in Cullen’s poetry. Fruit of the Flower 
states it as a personal experience: 


My father is a quiet man 
With sober, steady ways; 
For simile, a folded fan; 
His nights are like his days. 


My mother’s life is puritan, 
No hint of cavalier, 

A pool so calm you're sure it can 
Have little depth to fear. 


And yet my father’s eyes can boast 
How full his life has been; 

There haunts them yet the languid ghost 
Of some still sacred sin. 


And though my mother chants of God, 
And of the mystic river, 

I’ve seen a bit of checkered sod 
Set all her flesh aquiver. 


Why should he deem it pure mischance 
A son of his is fain 

To do a naked tribal dance 
Each time he hears the rain? 


Why should she think it devil’s art 
That all my songs should be 

Of love and lovers, broken heart, 
And wild sweet agony? 


Who plants a seed begets a bud, 
Extract of that same root; 
Why marvel at the hectic blood 
That flushes this wild fruit? 


Better than syllogisms, Gods states the same thing 
racially: 


I fast and pray and go to church, 
And put my penny in, 

But God’s not fooled by such slight tricks, 
And I’m not saved from sin. 


I cannot hide from Him the gods 
That revel in my heart, 

Nor can I find an easy word 
To tell them to depart: 
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God’s alabaster turrets gleam 
Too high for me to win, 

Unless He turns His face and lets 
Me bring my own gods in. 


Here as indubitably as in Petrarch or Cellini or 
Stella, there is the renaissance note. What body of 
culture would not gladly let it in! In still more 
conscious conviction we have this message in the 
Shroud of Color: 


Lord, not for what I saw in flesh or bone 

Of fairer men; not raised on faith alone; 

Lord, I will live persuaded by mine own. 

I cannot play the recreant to these; 

My spirit has come home, that sailed the 
doubtful seas. 


The latter is from one of the two long poems in 
the volume; both it and Heritage are unusual 
achievements. They prove Mr. Cullen capable of 
an unusually sustained message. There is in them 
perhaps a too exuberant or at least too swiftly 
changing imagery, but nevertheless they have a 
power and promise unusual in this day of the short 
poem and the sketchy theme. They suggest the 
sources of our most classic tradition, and like so 
much that is most moving in English style seem 
bred from the Bible. Occasionally one is impressed 
with the fault of too great verbal facility, as though 
words were married on the lips rather than mated 
in the heart and mind, but never is there pathos or 
sentimentality, and the poetic idea always has taste 
and significance. 

Classic as are the fundamentals of this verse, the 
overtones are most modernly enlightened: 


The earth that writhes eternally with pain 
Of birth, and woe of taking back her slain 
Laid bare her teeming bosom to my sight, 


And all was struggle, gasping breath, and fight. 
A blind worm here dug tunnels to the light, 
And there a seed, tacked with heroic pain, 
Thrust eager tentacles to sun and rain. 


Still more scientifically motivated, is: 


Who shall declare 
My whereabouts; 
Say if in the air 
My being shouts 
Along light ways, 
Or if in the sea 
Or deep earth stays 
The germ of me? 


The lilt is that of youth, but the body of thought 
is most mature. Few lyric poets carry so sane and 
sober a philosophy. I would sum it up as a beau- 
tiful and not too optimistic pantheism, a rare gift 
to a disillusioned age. Let me quote at the end my 
favorite poem, one of its best expressions: 


Tue WIsE. 


Dead men are wisest, for they know 
How far the roots of flowers go, 
How long a seed must rot to grow. 


Dead men alone bear frost and rain 
On throbless heart and heatless brain, 
And feel no stir of joy or pain. 


Dead men alone are satiate; 
They sleep and dream and have no weight, 
To curb their rest, of love or hate. 


Strange, men should flee their company, 


Or think me strange who long to be 
Wrapped in their cool immunity. 


To Negroes 


By Howarp J. Younc 


OU who carry 


The lance of laughter and the sword of song, 
Let this be blazoned on your pennons: 
Whatever the color of man, 
The shadow must always be black. 
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"THE Villagers said that John Redding was a 
queer child. His mother thought he was too. 
She would shake her head sadly, and observe to 
John’s father: “Alf, it’s too bad our boy’s got a 
spell on ’im.” 

The father always met this lament with indiffer- 
ence, if not impatience. 

“Aw, woman, stop dat talk "bout conjure. Tain’t 
so nchow. Ah doan want Jawn tuh git dat foolish- 
ness in him.” 

“Cose you allus tries tuh know mo’ than me, but 
Ah ain’t so ign’rant. Ah knows a heap mahself. 
Many and manys the people been drove outa their 
senses by conjuration, or rid tuh deat’ by witches.” 

“Ah keep on telling yuh, woman, tain’s so. 
B’lieve it all you wants tuh, but dontcha tell mah 
son none of it.” 

Perhaps ten-year old John was puzzling to the 
simple folk there in the Florida woods for he was 
an imaginative child and fond of day-dreams. The 
St. John River flowed a scarce three hundred feet 
from his back dcor. On its banks at this point 
grow numerous palms, luxuriant magnolias and bay 
trees with a dense undergrowth of ferns, cat-tails 
and rope-grass. On the bosom of the stream float 
millions of delicately colored hyacinths. The little 
brown boy loved to wander down to the waters 
edge, and, casting in dry twigs, watch them sail 
away down stream to Jacksonville, the sea, the 
wide world and John Redding wanted to follow 
them. 

Sometimes in his dreams he was a prince, riding 
away in a gorgeous carriage Often he was a knight 
bestride a fiery charger prancing down the white 
shell road that led to distant lands. At other times 
he was a steambcat captain piloting his craft down 
the St. John River to where the sky seemed to touch 
the water. No matter what he dreamed or who he 
fancied himself to be, he always ended by riding 
away to the horizon; for in his childish ignorance he 
thought this to be farthest land. 

But these twigs, which John called his ships, did 
not always sail away. Sometimes they would be 
swept in among the weeds growing in the shallow 
water, and be held there. One day his father came 
upon him scolding the weeds for stopping his sea- 
going vessels. 

“Let go mah ships! You ole mean weeds you!” 
John screamed and stamped impotently. “They 
wants tuh go ’way. You let ’em go on!” 

Alfred laid his hand on his son’s head lovingly. 
“What’s mattah, son?” 

“Mah ships, pa,” the child answered weeping. 
“Ah throwed ’em in to go way off an’ them ole 
weeds won't let ’em.” 

“Well, well, doan cry. Ah thought youse uh 
grown up man. Men doan cry lak babies. You 
musn’t take it too hard "bout yo’ ships. You gotta 


John Redding Goes to Sea 


By Zora Neate Hurston 


git uster things gittin’ tied up. They’s lotser folks 
that ’ud go on off too ef somethin’ didn’ ketch ’em 
an’ hol’ ’em!” 

Alfred Redding’s brown face grew wistful for a 
moment, and the child noticing it, asked quickly: 
“Do weeds tangle up folks too, pa?” 

“Now, no, chile, doan be takin’ too much stock of 
what ah say. Ah talks in parables sometimes. Come 
on, les go on tuh supper.” 

Alf took his son’s hand, and started slowly to- 
ward the house. Soon John broke the silence. 

“Pa, when ah gets as big as you Ah’m goin’ 
farther than them ships. Ah’m goin’ to where the 
sky touches the ground.” 

“Well, son, when Ah wuz a boy Ah said Ah wuz 
goin’ too, but heah Ah am. Ah hopes you have 
bettah luck than me.” 

“Pa, Ah betcha Ah seen somethin’ in th’ wood- 
lot you ain’t seen!” 

“Whut?” 

“See dat tallest pine tree ovah dere how it looks 
like a skull wid a crown on?” 

“Yes, indeed!” said the father looking toward the 
tree designated. “It do look lak a skull since you 
call mah ’tention to it. You ’magine lotser things 
nobody else evah did, son!” 

“Sometimes, Pa dat ole tree waves at me just 
aftah th’ sun goes down, an’ makes me sad an’ 
skeered, too.” 

“Ah specks youse skeered of de dahk, thas all, 
sonny. When you gits biggah you won’t think of 
sich.” 

Hand in hand the two trudged across the plowed 
land and up to the house, the child dreaming of the 
days when he should wander to far countries, and 
the man of the days when he might have—and thus 
they entered the kitchen. 

Matty Redding, Jchn’s mother, was setting the 
table for supper. She was a small wiry woman 
with large eyes that might have been beautiful when 
she was young, but too much weeping had left them 
watery and weak. 

“Matty,” Alf began as he took his place at the 
table, “Dontcha know our boy is different from any 
othah chile roun’ heah. He ‘lows he’s goin’ to sea 
when he gits grown, an’ Ah reckon Ah’ll let ’im.” 

The woman turned from the stove, skillet in 
hand. “Alf, you ain’t gone crazy, is you? John 
kain’t help wantin’ tuh stray off, cause he’s got a 
spell on ’im; but you oughter be shamed to be en- 
couragin’ him.’ 

“Ain’t Ah done tcl’ you forty times not tuh tahk 
dat low-life mess in front of mah boy?” 

“Well, ef tain’t no conjure in de world, how 
come Mitch Potts been layin’ on his back six mont’s 
an’ de doctah kain’t do ’im no good? Answer me 
dat. The very night John wuz bawn, Granny seed 
ole Witch Judy Davis creepin outer dis yahd. You 
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know she had swore tuh fix me fuh maryin’ you, 
‘way from her darter Edna. She put travel dust 
down fuh mah chile, dat’s whut she done, tuh make 
him walk ’way fum me. An’ evuh sence he’s been 
able tuh crawl, he’s been tryin tuh go.” 

“Matty, a man doan need no travel dust tuh 
make ’im wanter hit de road. It jes’ comes natch- 
eral fuh er man tuh travel. Dey all wants tuh go 
at some time or other but they kain’t all get away. 
Ah wants mah John tuh go an’ see cause Ah wanted 
to go mah self. When he comes back Ah kin see 
them furrin places wid his eyes. He kain’t help 
wantin’ tuh go cause he’s a man chile!” 


Mrs. Redding promptly went off into a fit of 
weeping but the man and boy ate supper unmoved. 
Twelve years of married life had taught Alfred 
that far from being miserable when she wept, his 
wife was enjoying a bit of self-pity. 

Thus John Redding grew to manhood, playing, 
studying and dreaming. He attended the village 
school as did most of the youth about him, but he also 
went to high school at the county seat where none 
of the villagers went. His father shared his dreams 
and ambitions, but his mother could not understand 
why he should wish to go strange places where 
neither she nor his father had been. No one of their 
community had ever been farther away than Jack- 
sonville. Few indeed had even been there. Their 
own gardens, general store, and occasional trips tc 
the county seat—seven miles away—sufficed for all 
their needs. Life was simple indeed with these folk. 

John was the subject of much discussion among 
the country folk. Why didn’t he teach school in- 
stead of thinking about strange places and people? 
Did he think himself better than any of the “gals” 
there about that he would not go a-courting any 


of them? He muss be “fixed” as his mother claim- - 


ed, else where did his queer notions come from? 
Well, he was always queer, and one could not ex- 
pect the man to be different from the child. They 
never failed to stop work at the approach of Alfred 
in order to be at the fence and inquire after John’s 
health and ask when he expected to leave. 

“Oh,” Alfred would answer, “Jes’ as soon as his 
mah gits reconciled to th’ notion. He’s a mighty 
dutiful boy, mah John is. He doan wanna hurt her 
feelings.” 

The boy had on several occasions attempted to 
reconcile his mother to the notion, but found it a 
difficult task. Matty always took refuge in self- 
pity and tears. Her son’s desires were incompre- 
hensible to her, that was all. She did not want to 
hurt him. It was love, mother love, that made her 
cling so desperately to John. 

“Lawd knows,” she would sigh, “Ah nevah wuz 
happy an’ nevah specks tuh be.” 

“An’ from yo’ actions,” put in Alfred hotly, 
“You’s determined not to be.” 

“Thas right, Alfred, go on an’ ’buse me. You 
allus does. Ah knows Ah’m ign’rant an’ all dat, but 
dis is mah son. Ah bred an’ born ’im. He kain’t 
help from wantin’ to go rovin’ cause travel dust 
been put down fuh him. But mebbe we kin cure 
‘im by disincouragin’ the idee.” 


“Well, Ah wants mah son tuh go; an’ he wants 
tuh go too. He’s a man now, Matty. An’ we mus’ 
let John hoe his own row. If it’s travelin’ twon’t 
be foh long. He’ll come back to us bettah than 
when he went off. What do you say, son?” 

“Mamma,” John began slowly, “It hurts me to 
see you so troubled over my going away; but I feel 
that I must go. I’m stagnating here. This indo 
lent atmosphere will stifle every bit of ambition 
that’s in me. Let me go mamma, please. What is 
there here for me? Why, sometimes I get to feel- 
ing just like a lump of dirt turned over by the plow 
—just where it falls there’s where it lies—no 
thought or movement or nothing. I wanter make 
myself something—not just stay where I was born.” 

“Naw, John, it’s bettah for you to stay heah and 
take over the school. Why don’t you marry and 
settle down?” 

“I don’t want to, mamma. I want to go away.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Redding, pursing her mouth 
tightly, “You ainta goin’ wid mah consent!” 

“I’m sorry mamma, that you won't consent. I 
am going nevertheless. 

“John, John, mah baby! You wouldn’t kill yo’ 
po’ ole mamma, would you? Come, kiss me, son.” 

The boy flung his arms about his mother and 
held her closely while she sobbed on his breast. To 
all of her pleas, however, he answerd that he must 


0. 

“T’ll stay at home this year, mamma, then I'll go 
for a while, but it won’t be long. I'll come back 
and make you and papa oh so happy. Do you agree, 
mama dear?” 

“Ah reckon tain’ nothin’ tall fuh me to do else.” 

Things went on very well around the Redding 
home for some time. During the day John helped 
his — about the farm and read a great deal at 
night. 

Then the unexpected happened. John married 
Stella Kanty, a neighbor’s daughter. The court- 
ship was brief but ardent—on John’s part at least. 
He danced with Stella at a candy-pulling, walked 
with her home and in three weeks had declared him- 
self. Mrs. Redding declared that she was happier 
than she had ever been in her life. She therefore 
indulged in a whole afternoon of weeping. John’s 
change was occasioned possibly by the fact that 
Stella was really beautiful; he was young and red- 
blooded, and the time was spring. 

Spring-time in Florida is not a matter of peeping 
violets or bursting buds merely. It is a riot of color 
in nature—glistening green leaves, pink, blue, pur- 
ple, yellow blossoms that fairly stagger the visitor 
from the north. The miles of hyacinths lie like an 
undulating carpet on the surface of the river and 
divide reluctantly when the slow-moving alligators 
push their way log-like across. The nights are white 
nights for the moon shines with dazzling splendor, 
or in the absence of that goddess, the soft darkness 
creeps down laden with innumerable scents. The 
heavy fragrance of magnolias mingled with the deli- 
cate sweetness of jasmine and wild roses. 

If time and propinquity conquered John, what 
then? These forces have overcome older men. 
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The raptures of the first few weeks over, John 
began to saunter out to the gate to gaze wistfully 
down the white dusty road; or to wander again to 
the river as he had done in childhood. To be sure 
he did not send forth twig-ships any longer, but his 
thoughts would in spite of himself, stray down river 
tc Jacksonville, the sea, the wide world—and poor 
home-tied John Redding wanted to follow them. 

He grew silent and pensive. Matty accounted 
for this by her ever-ready explanation of “conjura- 
tion.” Alfred said nothing but smoked and puttered 
about the barn more than ever. Stella accused her 
husband of indifference and made his life miserable 
with tears, accusations and pouting. At last John 
decided to bring matters to a head and broached the 
subject to his wife. 

“Stella, dear, I want to go roving about the 
world for a spell. Would you stay here with papa 
and mama and wait for me to come back?” 

“John, is you crazy sho’ nuff? If you don’t want 
me, say so an’ I kin go home to mah folks.” 

“Stella, darling, I do want you, but I want to go 
away too. I can have both if you'll let me. We'll 
be so happy when I return. ss 

“Naw, John, you cain’t rush me off one side like 
that. You didn’t hafta marry me. There’s a plenty 
othahs that would have been glad enuff tuh get me; 
you know Ah wan’t educated befo’ han’.” 

“Don’t make me too conscious of my weakness, 
Stella. I know I should never have married with 
my inclinations, but it’s done now, no use to talk 
about what is past. I love you and want to keep 
you, but I can’t stifle that longing for the open 
road, rolling seas, for peoples and countries I have 
never seen. I’m suffering too, Stella, I’m paying 
for my rashness in marrying before I was ready. 
I’m not trying to shirk my duty—you'll be well 
taken care of in the meanwhile.” 

“John, felks allus said youse queer and tol’ me not 
to marry yuh, but Ah jes’ loved yuh so Ah couldn't 
help it, an’ now to think you wants tuh sneak off 
an’ leave me.” 

‘But I’m coming back, darling . . . listen Stella.” 

But the girl would not. Matty came in and 
Stella fell into her arms weeping. John’s mother 
immediately took up arms against him. The two 
women carried on such an effective war against him 
for the next few days that finally Alfred was forced 
to take his son’s part. 

“Matty, let dat boy alone, Ah tell you! Ef he 
wuz uh homebuddy he’d be drove ‘way by you 
all’s racket.” 

“Well, Alf., dat’s all we po’ wimmen kin do. 
We wants our husbands an’ our sons. John’s got 
uh wife now, an’ he ain‘t got no business to be 
talkin’ ’bout -goin’ nowheres. I lowed dat marrin’ 
Stella would settle him.” 

“Yas, dat’s all you wimmen study ’bout—settlin’ 
some man. You takes all de get-up out of ’em. Jes’ 
let uh fellah mak uh motion lak gettin’ somewhere, 
an’ some ’oman’ll begin tuh hollah ‘Stop theah! 
where’s you goin’? Don’t fuhgit you b’longs tuh 
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“My Gawd! Alf! Whut you reckon Stella’s 
gwine do? Let John walk off an’ leave huh?” 

“Naw, git outer huh foclishness an’ go ‘long wid 
him. He’d take huh.” 

“Stellah ain’t got no call tuh go crazy ‘cause 
John is. She ain’t no woman tuh be floppin’ roun’ 
from place tuh place lak some uh dese reps follerin’ 
uh section gang.” 

The man turned abruptly from his wife and stcod 
in the kitchen door. A blue haze hung over the 
river and Alfred’s attention seemed fixed upon this. 
In reality his thoughts were turned inward. He was 
thinking of the numerous occasions upon which he 
and his son had sat on the fallen log at the edge of 
the water and talked cf John’s proposed’ travels. 
He had encouraged his son, given him every advan- 
tage his own poor circumstances would permit. And 
now John was home-tied. 

The young man suddenly turned the corner of 
the house and approached his father. 


“Where’s mama and Stella?” 

The older man merely jerked his thumb toward 
the interior of the house and once more gazed pen- 
sively toward the river. Jchn entered the kitchen 
and kissed his mother fondly. 

“Great news, mamma.’ ” 

“What now?” 

“Got a chance to join the Navy, mama, and go 
all around the world. Ain’t that grand?” 

“John, you shorely ain’t gointer leave me an’ 
Stella, is yuh?” 

“Yes, I think I am. I know how both of you 
feel, but I know how / feel, also. You preach to 
me the gospel of self-sacrifice for the happiness of 
others, but you are unwilling to practice any of it 
yourself. Stella can stay here—I am going to sup- 
port her and spend all the time I can with her. I 
am going—that’s settled, but I want to go with 
your good will. I want te do something worthy of 
a strong man. I have done nothing so far but look 
to you and papa for everything. Let me learn to 
strive and think—in short, be a man.” 

“Naw, John, Ah’ll nevah give mah consent. I 
know yous hard-headed jes’l-ak yo’ paw; but if you 
leave dis place ovah mah head, Ah nevah wants you 
tuh come back heah no mo. Ef Ah wuz laid on 
de coolin’ board, Ah doan want yuh standin’ ovah 
me, young man. Doan even come neah mah grave, 
you ongrateful wretch!” 

Mrs. Redding arose and flung out of the room. 
For once, she was too incensed to cry. John stood 
in his tracks, gone cold and numb at his mother’s 
pronouncement. Alfred, too, was moved. Mrs. 
Redding banged the bed-rcom door violently and 
startled John slightly. Alfred took his son’s arm, 
saying softly: ‘Come, son, let’s go down to the 
river.” 

At the water’s edge they halted for a short space 
before seating themselves on the log. The sun was 
setting in a purple cloud. Hundreds of mosquito 
hawks darted here and there, catching gnats and 
being themselves caught by the lightning-swift bull- 
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hats. John abstractly snapped in two the stalk of 
a slender young bamboo. ‘Taking no note of what 
he was doing, he broke it into short lengths and 
tossed them singly into the stream. The old man 
watched him silently for a while, but finally he 
said: “Oh, yes, my boy, some ships get tangled in 
the weeds.” 

“Yes papa they certainly do. I guess I’m beaten 
—might as well surrender.” 

“Nevah say die. Yuh nevah kin tell what will 
happen.” 

“What can happen? I have courage enough to 
make things happen; but what can I do against 
mamma! What man wants to go on a long journey 
with his mother’s curses ringing in his ears? She 
doesn’t understand. I'll wait another year, but I 
am going because I must.” 

Alfred threw an arm about his son’s neck and 
drew him nearer but quickly removed it. Both men 
instantly drew apart, ashamed for having been so 
demonstrative. ‘The father looked off to the wood- 
lot and asked with a reminiscent smile: “Son, do 
you remember showin’ me the tree dat looked lak a 
skeleton head ?” 

“Yes, I do. It's there still. 1 lock at it some- 
times when things have become too painful for me 
at the house, and I run down here to cool off and 
think. And every time I look at it, papa, it laughs 
at me like it had some grim joke up its sleeve.” 

“Yuh wuz always imagin’ things, Jchn; things 
that nobody else evah thought on!” 

“You know, papa, sometimes—I reckon my long- 
ing to get away makes me fell this way. . . . I feel 
that I am just earth, soi/ lying helpless to move my- 
self, but thinking. I seem to hear herds of big 
beasts like horses and cows thundering over me, and 
rains beating down; and winds sweeping furiously 
over—all acting upon me, but me, well, just soil, 
feeling but not able to take part in it all. Then a 
soft wind like love passes over and warms me, and 
a summer rain comes down like understanding and 
softens me, and I push a blade of grass or a flower, 
or maybe a pine tree—that's the ground thinking. 
Plants are ground thoughts, because the soil can’t 
move itself. Whenever I see little whirls of dust 
sailing down the road I always step aside—I don’t 
want to stop 'em ‘cause they're on their shining way 
—moving! Oh, yes, I’m a dreamer. . . . I have 
such wonderfully complete dreams, papa. They 
never come true. But even as my dreams fade I 
have others.” 

“Yas, son, Ah have them same feelings exactly, 
but Ah can’t find no words lak you do. It seems 
lak you an’ me see wid de same eyes, hear wid de 
same ears an’ even feel de same inside. Only 
thing you kin talk it an’ Ah can’t. But anyhow you 
speaks for me, so whut’s the difference ?” 

The men arose without more conversation. Pos- 
sibly they feared to trust themselves to speech. As 
they walked leisurely toward the house Alfred re- 
marked the freshness of the breeze. 

‘It’s about time the rains set in,” added his son. 
“The year is wearin’ on.” 

After a gloomy supper Jchn strolled out into the 


spacious front yard and seated himself beneath a 
China-berry tree. The breeze had grown a trifle 
stronger since sunset and continued from the south- 
east. Matty and Stella sat on the deep front porch, 
but Alfred joined John under the tree. The family 
was divided into two armed camps and the hestili- 
ties had reached that stage where no quarter could 
be asked or given. 

About nine o'clock an automobile came flying 
down the dusty white road and halted at the gate. 
A white man slammed the gate and hurried up the 
walk toward the house, but stopped abruptly before 
the men beneath the China-berry. It was Mr. Hill, 
the bulider of the new bridge that was to span the 
river. 

Howdy John, Howdy Alf. I’m mighty glad I 
found you. I am in trouble.” 

“Well now, Mist’ Hill,” answered Alfred slowly 
but pleasantly. ‘We’'se glad you foun’ us too. 
What trouble could you be having now ?” 

“Tt’s the bridge. The weather bureau says that 
the rains will be upon me in forty-eight hours. If 
it catches the bridge as it is now, I’m afraid all my 
work of the past five months will be swept away, 
to say nothing of a quarter of a million dollars worth 
of labor and material. I've got all my men at work 
now and I thought to get as many extra hands as 
I could to help out tonight and tomorrow. We can 
make her weather tight in that time if I can get 
about twenty more.” 

‘I'll go, Mister Hill,”’ said John with a great 
deal of energy. “I don’t want papa cut on that 
bridge—too dangerous.” 

“Good for you, John!” cried the white man. 
“Now if I had a few more men of your brawn and 
brain, I could build an entirely new bridge in forty- 
eight hours. Come on and jump into the car. I 
am taking the men on down as I find them.” 

“Wait a minute. I must put on my blue jeans. 
I won't be long.” 

John arose and strode to the house. He knew 
that his mother and wife had overheard everything, 
but he paused for a moment to speak to them. 

“Mamma,” I am going to work all night on the 
bridge.” 

There was no answer. He turned to his wife. 

“Stella, don’t be lonesome. I will be home at 
day-break.” 

His wife was as silent as his mother. John stood 
for a moment on the steps, then resolutely strode 
past the women and into the house. A few minutes 
later he emerged clad in his blue overalls and 
brogans. This time he said nothing to the silent 
figures rocking back and forth on the porch. But 
when he was a few feet from the steps he called 
back: “Bye, mamma; bye, Stella,” and hurried 
on down the walk to where his father sat. 

“So long, papa. I'll be home around seven.” 

Alfred roused himself and stood. Placing both 
hands upon his son’s broad shoulders he said softly: 
“Be keerful son, don’t fall or nothin’.” 

“T will, papa. Don’t you get into a quarrel cn 
my account.” 
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John hurried on to the waiting car and was 
whirled away. 

Alfred sat for a long time beneath the tree where 
his son had left him and smoked on. The women 
soon went indoors. On the night breeze were borne 
numerous scents: of jassamine, of roses, of damp 
earth of the river, of the pine forest near by. A 
solitary whip-poor-will sent forth his plaintive call 
from the nearby shrubbery. A giant owl roared and 
boomed from the wood lot. The calf confined in 
the barn would bleat and be answered by his mother’s 
sympathetic “moo” from the pen. Away down in 
Lake Howell Creek the basso profundo of the alli- 
gators boomed and died, boomed and died. 

Around ten o'clock the breeze freshened, growing 
stiffer until midnight when it became a gale. Alfred 
fastened the doors and bolted the wooden shutters 
at the windows. The three persons sat about a 
round deal table in the kitchen upon which stood a 
bulky kerosene lamp, flickering and sputtering in the 
wind that came in through the numerous cracks 
in the walls. The wind rushed down the chimney 
blowing puffs of ashes about the room. It banged 
the cooking utensils on the walls. The drinking 
gourd hanging outside by the door played a weird 
tattoo, hollow and unearthly, against the thin 
wooden wall. 

The man and the women sat silently. Even if 
there had been no storm they would not have talked. 
They could not go to bed because the women were 
afraid to retire during a storm and the man wished 
to stay awake and think with his son. Thus they 
sat: the women hot with resentment toward the 
man and terrified by the storm; the man hardly 
mindful of the tempest but eating his heart out in 
pity for his boy. Time wore heavily on. 

And now a new element of terror was added. A 
screech-owl alighted on the roof and shivered forth 
his doleful cry. Possibly he had been blown out of 
his nest by the wind. Matty started up at the sound 
but fell back in her chair, pale and trembling: “My 
Gawd!” she gasped, “dat’s a sho’ sign uh death.” 

Stella hurriedly thrust her hand into the salt-jar 
and threw some into the chimney of the lamp. The 
color of the flame changed from yellow tc blue-green 
but this burning of salt did not have the desired 
effect—to drive away the bird from the roof. 
Matty slipped out of her blue calico wrapper and 
turned it wrong side out before replacing it. Even 
Alfred turned one sock. 

“Alf,” said Matty, “What do you reckon’s gonna 
happen from this?” 

“How do Ah know, Matty?” 

“Ah wisht John hadn’t went way from heah tuh 
night.” 

“Humh.” 


Outside the tempest raged. The palms rattled 
dryly and the giant pines groaned and sighed in the 
grip of the wind. Flying leaves and pine-mast 
filled the air. Now and then a brilliant flash of 
lightning disclosed a bird being blown here and 
there with the wind. The prodigious roar of the 
thunder seemed to rock the earth. Black clouds 
hung so low that the tops of the pines were among 


them moving slowly before the wind and made the 
darkness awful. ‘The screech ow! continued his 
tremulous cry. 

After three o’clock the wind ceased and the rain 
commenced. Huge drops clattered down upon the 
shingle roof like buckshot and ran from the eaves in 
torrents. It entered the house through the cracks 
in the walls and under the doors. It was a deluge 
in volume and force but subsided before morning. 

The sun came up brightly on the havoc of the 
wind and rain calling forth millions of feathered 
creatures. The white sand everywhere was full of 
tiny cups dug out by the force of the falling rain- 
drops. The rims of the little depressions crunched 
noisily underfoot. 

At daybreak Mr. Redding set out for the bridge. 
He was uneasy. On arriving he found that the river 
had risen twelve feet during the cloudburst and was 
still rising. The slow St. Johns was swollen far 
beyond its banks and rushing on to sea like a moun- 
tain stream, sweeping away houses, great blocks of 
earth, cattle, trees—in shert anything that came 
within its grasp. Even the steel framework of the 
new bridge was gone! 

The siren of the fibre factory was tied down for 
half an hour, announcing the disaster to the country 
side. When Alfred arrived therefore he found 
nearly all the men of the district there. 

The river, red and swollen, was full of floating 
debris. Huge trees were swept along as relentlessly 
as chicken coops and fence rails. Some steel piles 
were all that was left of the bridge. 

Alfred went down to a group of men who were 
fishing members of the ill-fated construction gang 
out of the water. Many were able to swim ashore 
unassisted. Wagons backed up and were hurriedly 
driven away loaded with wet shivering men. Two 
men had been killed outright, others seriously 
wounded. Three men had been drowned. At last 
all had been accounted for except John Redding. His 
father ran here and there asking for him, or calling 
him. No one knew where he was. No one remem- 
bered seeing him since daybreak. 

Dozens of women had arrived at the scene of the 
disaster by this time. Matty and Stella, wrapped 
in woolen shawls, were among them. They rushed 
to Alfred in alarm and asked where was John. 

“Ah doan know,” answered Alfred impatiently, 
“That’s what Ah’m trying to fin’ out now.” 

“Do you reckon he’s run away?” asked Stella 
thoughtlessly. 

Matty bristled instantly. 

“Naw,” she answered sternly, “he ain’t no sneak.” 

The father turned to Fred Mimms, one of the 
survivors and asked him where John was and how 
had the bridge been destroyed. 

“Yuh see,” said Mimms, ‘when dat turrible win’ 
come up we wuz out ‘bout de middle of de river. 
Some of us wuz on de bridge, some on de derrick. 
De win’ blowed so hahd we could skeercely stan’ 
and Mist’ Hill tol’ us tuh set down fuh a spell. 
He’s ’fraid some of us mought go overboard. Den 
all of a sudden de lights went out—guess de wires 
wuz blowed down. We wuz all skeered tuh move 
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for slippin’ overboard. Den dat rain commenced— 
an’ Ah nevah seed such a down-pour since de flood. 
We set dere and someone begins tuh pray. Lawd 
how we did pray tuh be spared! Den somebody 
raised a song an’ we sung, you hear me, we sung 
from de bottom of our hearts till daybreak. When 
the first light come we couldn't see nothin’ but fog 
everywhere. You couldn’t tell which wuz water 
an’ which wuz lan’.” But when de sun come up 
de fog begin to liff, an’ we could see de water. Dat 
fog wuz so thick an’ heavy dat it wuz huggin’ dat 
river lak a windin’ sheet. And when it rose we saw 
dat de river had rose way up durin’ the rain. My 
Gawd, Alf! it wuz runnin’ high—so high it nearly 
teched de span of de bridge—an’ red as blood! So 
much clay, you know from lan’ she done overflowed. 
Comin’ down stream, as fas’ as ‘press train wuz 
three big pine trees. De first one wuzn’t fohty feet 
from us and there wasn’t no chance to do nothin’ 
but pray. De fust one struck us and shook de 
whole works an’ befo’ it could stop shakin’ the 
other two hit us an’ dewn we went. Ah thought 
Ah’d never see home again.” 

“But, Mimms, where’s John?” 

‘Ah ain’t seen him, Alf, since de logs struck us. 


Mebbe he’s swum ashore, mebbe dey picked him up. . 


What’s dat floatin’ way out dere in de water?” 
Alfred shaded his eyes with his gnarled brown 
hand and gazed out into the stream. Sure enough 
there was a man floating on a piece of timber. He 
lay prone upon his back. His arms were out- 
stretched, and the water washed over his brogans 
but his feet were lifted out of the water whenever 
the timber was buoyed up by the stream. His blue 


are several factors which produce per- 
manent linguistic changes among groups of 
people. Comparative isolation is one; constant so- 
cial contact between peoples speaking different lan- 
guages is another. Either of the two whenever 
present alone will bring about striking changes. No 
doubt the peculiar speech of the Negroes who live 
in the islands fringing Georgia and South Carolina 
has been further accentuated by the first. The ef- 
fect of the second is too obvious to require an ex- 
ample. It is almost platitudinous, then, that in 
a community in which both factors were present, 
would be developed unusual changes in speech. The 
noting of the effects of such an unusual combina- 
tion in a particular American city is the purpose 
of this article. 

The city to which I refer is Key West, Florida, 
the southernmost city in the United States. Key 
West is built upon one of the coral islands which 
extend in a southwesterly direction from the main- 


overalls were nearly torn from his body. A heavy 


A Philologist’s Paradise 


By Tuomas R. Rem, Jr. 


piece of steel or timber had struck him in falling 
for his left side was laid open by the thrust. A 
great jagged hole wherein the double fists of a man 
might be thrust, could plainly be seen from the 
shore. The man was John Redding. 
Everyone seemed to see him at once. Stella fell 
to the wet earth in a faint. Matty clung to her 
husband’s arm, weeping hysterically. Alfred stood 
very erect with his wife clinging tearfully to him, 
but he said nothing. A single tear hung on his 
lashes for a time then trickled slowly down his 
wrinkled brown cheek. 
“Alf! Alf!” screamed Matty, “Dere’s our son. 
Ah knowed when Ah heard dat ow! las’ night. . . .” 
“Ah see ’im, Matty,” returned her husband softly. 
“Why is yuh standin’ heah? Go git mah boy.” 
The men were manning a boat to rescue the re- 
mains of John Redding when Alfred spoke again. 
“Mah po’ boy, his dreams never come true.” 
“Alf,” complained Matty, “Why doantcher hurry 
an’ git my boy—doantcher see he’s floatin’ on off?” 
Her husband paid her no attention but addressed 
himself to the rescue-party. 
“You all stop! Leave my boy go on. Doan stop 
‘im. Doan’ bring ’im back fer dat ole tree to grin 
at. Leave him g’wan. He wants tuh go. Ah’m 


happy ‘cause dis mawnin’ mah boy is goin’ tuh sea, 
he’s goin’ tuh sea.” 

Out on the bosom of the river, bobbing up and 
down as if waving good bye, piloting his little 
craft on the shining river road, John Redding floated 
“ toward Jacksonville, the sea, the wide world— 
at last. 


land of the peninsula. Although reached by rail 
and steamship, its distance from the mainland and 
the fact that it cannot be reached by automobile, 
give it a degree of isolation greater than that of 
any American city of its size. There are many citi- 
zens of the island who have never boarded a train 
and whose entire life activity has been confined 
there. Even the traveling ones make very infre- 
quent trips because of the high railroad rates. 
This comparatively isolated group is by no means 
a homogenous one; it is a heterogeneous mass con- 
sisting of several races and nationalities. The prin- 
cipal white group is composed of persons from the 
West Indies, or their descendants, who are called 
“Conchs” because the Conch, a species of mollusks, 
constitutes one of the important items in their diet. 
The black group consists largely of Negroes from 
the West Indies, who are dubbed “Saws,” an abbre- 
viation for Nassau, the island from which most of 
them come. Then there is a sprinkling of Ameri- 
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can whites and blacks, a large group of Cubans an 
other Latins, a fair-sized Jewish colony, and in 
addition the usual quota of Spaniards, Italians, 
Greeks and other foreigners. These groups do not 
live in segregated districts and come in more or less 
frequent contact with each other. The effects of 
such a condition are not hard to imagine. The 
peculiar hollow twang of the “Conch”; the pon- 
derous, gutteral, lugubrious massacre of English 
by the “Saw’’; the distinctly nasal pronunciation of 
the American language by the American whites; 
the flat dialect of the American Negro; the utter- 
ance of pure Castillian Spanish; the absorption and 
corruption of pure Spanish by the hundreds of 
Cubans, and the perennial attempts of each of 
the above groups to speak the other’s language, 
present a linguistic cauldron out of which have 
come new words, new phrases, new expressions, 
new and strange pronunciations. 

A complete listing and comprehensive study of 
the effects produced is worthy of the careful con- 
sideration of some competent philologist. Only a 
few of the more unusual changes can be mentioned 
here. 

II. 


One of the first peculiarities of speech whic’ 
strikes the ear of the outsider when he visits the 
“Island City” is the distinctive long é pronuncia- 
tion given to i in some words. For example, in- 
stead of pronouncing Olivia in the orthodox man- 
ner, o-liv-i-a, the Key Wester says o-leev-ia, placing 
considerable stress on the second syllable. The i’s 
are pronounced like e in some words because of the 
influence of the Spanish language, in which, as is 
common knowledge, the letter i is given a sound 
approximating the English long e. Another dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the speech of many of the 
islanders is the interchanging of the sounds of w 
and v. That is, v is pronounced like w and w 
like v. The cause of such a curious variation from 
orthodex English is not so obvious, but probably it 
is due to the manner in which the Cubans stress 
the letter v in a few of their words. Consequently 
it is perfectly usual to hear: wisit for visit; vine 
for wine; wine for vine; inwite for invite; wice 
for vice; west for vest; vest for west. 

A third peculiarity is the pronounciation of the 
letters ag like long i. Thus rag becomes rig; tag, 
tig; bag, big; snag, snig; lag, lig. The custom of 
many English subjects, which makes the letter h 
silent when occurring before vowels, and of impro- 
vising it when it does not occur, finds frequent re- 
flection in the island speech; hence, orse for horse; 
ouse for house; hell for 1, etc. 


III 


Aside from the difference in pronunciations 
which have just been mentioned, the island lan- 
guage is also fraught with strange colloquial words 
and expressions. Some of these have become preva- 
lent because of the tendency to denote articles and 
things by the names of the particular groups which 
use them most; other innovations have come about 


because of the bodily borrowing of foreign expres- 
sions and the literal translation of idioms; for many 
there is no adequate explanation. 

“T ain’t” takes on the significance of “I won't” 
when the two words are used singly. I ain’t when 
used in conjunction with the present parts of some 
verbs often means I haven't. Thus, I ain’t sing, 
and I ain’t cook, are used for I haven’t sung, and 
I haven't cooked, respectively. Is he any family ] 
to you? takes the place of the familiar, Is he re- 
lated to you? 

When the average Key Wester walks into som 
grocery store to purchase some commodity, for ex- 
ample, rice, he does not always designate by grade 
the kind or brand he desires, but simply asks for 
““Merican rice,” “Cuban rice,” or “Nassau rice.” 
The grade of rice which is chiefly used by Americans 
of the island is called “ ’Merican rice’; the terms 
Nassau and Cuban have a similar origin. This 
curious differentiation of grades and classes of ob- 
jects finds wide application in the speech of the 
natives. When one small boy accosts another with 
a desire of playing marbles with him, the first ques- 
tion which must be settled before they begin their 
game is whether they are going to play “ ’Merican,”’ 
“Cuban,” or “Nassau,” in this case the descriptive 
adjectives being metamorphosed to nouns, which 
designate in toto the kind of game and the rules 
of play. A large number of children in a particular 
neighborhood referred to bituminous coal as “Chi- 
naman coal,” and to chestnuts as “Chinaman nuts” 
because the only bituminous coal and the only 
chestnuts they had ever seen had been used by a 
Chinaman who ran a laundry in that particular 
neighborhood. Likewise, the mainlander will find 
local names provided for many ordinary things; thus, 
“Key West Pink” and “Rock rose” for common 
varieties of roses; “conch hat” for almost any wide 
Mexican-like sombrero; “Cuban heels” for high- 
heeled ladies’ shoes. 

The number of borrowed expressions is not so 
large but is sufficient, however, to become notice- 
able. The Spanish idiom, “Quantos afios tiene?” 
which translated literally is ‘How many years you 
got?’ is often used in its literal translation. Thus 
it is nothing unusual to hear one islander ask an- 
other: “How many years you got?” instead of 
“How old are you?” 

Conversely, the Spanish-speaking element uses 
many queer and often amusing expressions when 
attempting to speak in English. For instance, one 
day a young Cuban desired to have a suit of Palm 
Beach cloth dyed blue. Accordingly he entered a 
tailor-shop and told the manager: “I gottee a 
Palm Beach suit, which I want you to make blue 
serge for me.”” Another gentleman of Spanish de- 
scent made articulate his desire to have his suit dyed 
by declaring: “I want you to paint this brown 
suit black for me.” 


. . . The examples of speech changes which have 
been cited above give only an idea of the many 
which can be heard any day on the island. Now 
a third factor enters: Key West is on the verge 
of losing its isolation. The feverish real estate ac- 
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tivity which has characterized South Florida for 
several years has at last reached the Island City. 
| visit again the little city after an absence of 
two years. The earmarks of the realtor are every- 
where. Old landmarks are being torn down; 
strangers fill the narrow streets. The roll of the 
newly-rich increases daily; the islander begins to 
talk of Hot Springs and a summer vacation. The 
air is rife with discussions of an automobile road 
to the mainland. The place begins to lose some 


of its foreign atmosphere. However, the isolation 
has been of such long duration, the changes ha 
been so telling, that it will be many a day befo 
they'll be supplanted by others. Maybe the new 
conditions will promote newer and stranger collo- 
quialisms! Anyway, for a long time yet, the 
island speech deserves the attention of some serious 
student of language, for Key West will remain 
for a long time to come—a veritable philologist’s 
paradise. 


To Midnight Nan at Leroy’s 


By Lancston HuGHes 


DOUGLAS 


TRUT and wiggle, 
Shameless gal, 
Wouldn't no good fellow 
Be your pal? 


Hear dat music. . . 
Jungle night. 

Hear dat music . 
And the moon was white. 


Sing your Blues song, 
Pretty baby; 
You want lovin’, .. 
And you don’t mean maybe. 


Jungle lover . . . 
Night black boy . 
Two against the moon 

And the moon was joy. 


Strut and wiggle, 
Shameless Nan, 

Wouldn’t no good fellow 
Be your man? 


Night 


By HELENE JOHNSON 


The moon flung down the bower of her hair, 
A sacred cloister while she knelt at prayer. 
She crossed pale bosom, breathed a sad amen— 
Then bound her hair about her head again. 
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Two African Heroines 


The Sailor’s Return: Davin Garnetr. Alfred A. Knopf 
Co., N. Y., $2.00. 


et Son Amour: Louis CHARBONNEAU, preface de 
Raymond Escholier. J. Ferenczi et Fils, Editeurs, 
Paris. 


I. 


E have in these two novels, development of what 
has been hinted, here and there, by writers such 
as Powys, the Tharauds, Pischitari, and Coudenhove. 
We are shown qualities of the African scene other than 
savagery, bestiality and predestined malignance. Black 
Laughter here is no mockery at man’s 
puniness, no hysterical half witted 
taunt. It is rather genial; not rau- 
cous, but sincere; not mocking, but 
sly, perhaps; warming the heart’s 
cockles, rather than chiling the heart. 

A quieter Africa is depicted and 
quieter folk symbolize it. It is an 
Africa where still, beside the fierce 
jealousies and spites and lusts and 
orgies, there is place for the peaceful, 
the tender, the delicate, the reticent. 

It shows the lyric that all along one had suspected some- 
what near the ‘roaring, epic, ragtime tune.’ After Lind- 
says 

“Blood,” screamed the whistles and the fifes of the 
warriors, 

“Blood,” screamed the skullfaced lean witchdoctors,” 
and the frequent variations on the theme, one felt that 
to be true to his heritage, he had to go ‘a headhunting,’ 
to burn his books, and take to beating the tom-tom; in 
other words to ape the Nordics of our Southland. We 
learn otherwise here. Mambu and Tulip weren't sav- 
age beyond recognition, nor were their African com- 
panions. And in Garnett’s book the savagery springs 
from England, from English forerunners of the Ku Klux 
Klan of this Age of Our Own Enlightenment. 

It is not at all that Africa has become effete in these 
books. It is not yet what certain Garveyites seem to 
think it, a place of hot water heating and Associated 
Drug Stores. In The Sailor’s Return we have such 
episodes as the death dealing elephant-hunt; in Mambu 
the heavy storms, the impenetrable forests, the vast 
distances, the marches, whence wretched sicknesses are 
dragged. There are the venomous crab-spiders, the 
gaudy birds, the alligators who devour Mambu’s winning 
protegée. Africa has lost none of the wonted grandeur, 
or color, or danger. 

But though Africa is still sullen and picturesquely 
terrible the stress is laid on the characters in the fore- 
ground, rather than on the tragic background. And 
these characters are not so much African, as human. 
They show that Africa has its kindliness. One has been 


so often reminded of its inhumanity. Obviously, as any 
other vast land, it has both. 

In Garnett’s other two tales, Lady Into Fox, A Man 
In the Zoo, he employs a realistic technique to bolster a 
somewhat flimsy major assumption. Here the technique 
is still as realistic, although the initial improbability 
is far less. And that improbability, Targett’s marriage 
with Tulip is never overgreat, and dwindles throughout 
the plausible tale, even if it does not disappear on meet- 
ing Tulip, whose ‘savage bones were small and delicate 
> light as a bird’s, and like a bird’s bones filled 
with air . . . The features were regular; the nose 
short, but straight and thick; the nostrils and lips spread- 
ing like those of a child pressed against the panes of a 
village sweetshop; but the mouth itself was small, and 
the teeth were fine, regular and white as sugar , 

Targett’s first appearance with his African princess is 
humorous, simple and in its way, perfect. We have 
Tulip, except for earrings disguised as a man, the baby 
in a basket, whence he is revealed ‘lying upon his back, 
with his eyes open, diligently sucking the first two fingers 
of his left hand’ The quiet humor persists 
through the story of Targett’s setting up a public house. 
“The Sailor's Return,” on Tulip’s dowery, his experi- 
ences, genial with his customers and lady love, and 
galling with his implacable sterilized-Nordic sister Lucy. 
And this quietness goes to the end, making of the last 
scene a tragedy without a false note, and honestly 
moving. 

Without the grimness of the one, or savagery of the 
other, Garnett’s nineteenth century England seems as real 
as that of Hardy or T. F. Powys. It has a mask of 
joviality, aptly described, under which lurk stupidity, 
conventionalism, cruelty. We have the merriment of 
winter evenings over blazing hearths and ale, and the 
sombréness of other evenings when the natives of Dorset 
feel a religious need to torment human beings different 
from them. 

Among the characters intimately sketched are the Tar- 
gett brood (with whose womenfolk only, is Tulip un- 
popular) Tom Madgett, solid and loyal bartender; 
Eglantine Clall, charwoman etched real in a half dozen 
scattered lines; Cronk, the puzzled Shepherd, insistent 
on getting an unwanted black lamb into the fold; and 
the chorus of villagers, heavy with beef, and ale, and 
Nordic envies. But far above these portraits are those 
of the Targetts, William and Tulip. 

William is the type of mariner England must have had 
in the last century; simple, hardworking, sensible; as 
honest as the ale he sells, as robust as a squire in Field- 
ing. He brings a paganism, a reasonable animality to 
bear on daily complexities. The conventions of the hide- 
bound notwithstanding, he lives with his Tulip, expan- 
sively, happily, ‘taking his ease at his inn.” They coolly 
startle the villagers and seem not to know it. Let us 
see them returning from a morning swim after a night 
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of African jigs, ‘Tulip with a jacket hanging loosely 
in folds round her naked body, and her wet woolly head 
shining,’ and Targett, giving each shocked Frau a cheer- 
ful good morning. When questioned about his love for 
Tulip he fails to understand Harry’s stupidity, 

“Lose Tulip for a stinking pothouse, Harry? By God, 
do you take me for a weevil? . + Send away 
my Tulip? It is clear, Harry that you have never loved 
a woman.” 

And when he discovers that all needful is that he shall 
marry, he roars out his laughter until he cries. And 
so he is maried again to Tulip, the African rite having 
a different rubber stamp. He has a humorous impervious- 
ness to slight insult. But to insults not answerable by 
jesting, Wiliam is ready with his fists. He whips 
splendidly a carter who has maltreated his wife when 
he was away. He is hard hitter, and fair. But as 
so many other good men, his fair hard hitting cannot 
avert his tragedy. 

And as for Mrs. Tulip Targett, she is unforgettable. 
Coming from a kingdom ‘where women are the more 
equals of the men than here in England’ she is self con- 
tained, capable, admirable. At her wooing, she listens to 
Targett’s sincere offers, and the king, her father’s verbos- 
ity, and still puzzling over a thorn in her foot answers 
their piled up questions with ‘I must first get this broken 
thorn out of my foot, father.’ Then looking Targett up 
and down. ‘Yes I will have him. You are a very big man, 
Captain William to be my husband; otherwise I like 
you well enough as I think you must know already.’ 

And just as William fell in love with her, so do 
Harry and Francis Targett, and Tom Madgett. She is 
a witching minx with her great wisdom, and her great 
bewilderment. Her religious education, entrusted to 
William is amusing—if precarious; her distracting fears 
of the baptism slated to ‘wash her boy whiter than snow,’ 
and her relief on finding baptized Sambo, as back as 
ever, are utterly delightful. Her petty quarrels with 
William, her reconciliations show her the woman; her 
mastery of trouble, (while white savages storm the front, 
she has been composedly filling water buckets at the rear) 
her fearlessness, her plannings show her the princess. 
Her sorrows, of which there are many, testify not only 
to tenderness but to stocism. She is wise when she grows 
distressed at Puritan, straitlaced, joyless England, so 
different from her Africa. There is little of the senti- 
mental in her. Her modesty is sincere, if strange; her 
consciousness of breeding is touching. This little black 
Hausfrau is a perpetual delight. 

But stealthily grief stalks the happy pair. Over the 
Sailor’s Return shadows lengthen. The birth of Sheba, 
little gray sister of Sambo seems ominous. She dies 
shortly of pneumonia, leaving William saddened, and 
Tulip desolate. Tulip’s slimness grows heavier, al- 
though her native grace is not all gone. ‘Soon it would 
vanish, and then no one would believe that William had 
called her Tulip because she had seemed to him like 
that brilliant flower, swaying upon its slender, green, 
cylindrical and sappy stalk ... .’ 

And in quick order, disasters follow. There is the 
rising spirit of the yokels, their attempt at roasting the 
darker Targetts. And William, avenging these wrongs 
is decoyed into a fight, and unfairly slugged. He died 
soon after. 

Tulip, wretched, is at a loss. She still has Sambo, 
however, and her own money, which the family mag- 
nanimously allows her (since to do otherwise would be 
illegal). She packs her things, fingering again the silks 
and satins, and ruining them with sudden deluges of 
tears. And then she makes a bonfire of them. 

Then she seeks to shake the hateful alien dust from 
her feet. Her beseeching and scheming to get passage 
to Africa are vain and the picture is sheerly tragic. 
She does succeed in parcelling Sambo to her cousin. 
Having taken farewell of her boy, unknowing his fate, 
and the boy unknowing what separation means, she 
wanders aimlessly awhile, until her feet lead her wearily 
back to The Sailor’s Return, once bought and renovated 


with her money. Here she takes up the sort af drudgery 
so well known to women of her race. : 

And when the questioner seeks to find her savage joy 
at news of the hanging of her husband’s murderer, “I 
have seen so many deaths, I do not care about them 
any more,” said Tulip. 

There is scarcely a page in this book without its burden 
of irony, its muted overtone of pathos and of humor, 
strangely combined. And yet one feels that as it should 
be, the tale is the thing. If it reverts to Fielding in 
its robustness, to Swift in its irony, in artistry it is 
Gallic. It is clear, sprightly, swift, consistently excellent. 
The dedication to George Moore is significant if one 
is considering the style. 

Like the prefixed woodcut of Tulip, The Sailor's Re- 
turn epitomizes the simple, the delicate, the sensuous and 
the healthly. 

Louis Charbonneau charts the hidden ways of the heart 
in this novel, Mambu et Son Armour, with a finesse 
rightly awarded, one would think, by the Prix Coloniale. 
The narrative never drags. But the successful tradings 
of Libono, his trade depots, his cornerings of oil, his 
prospectings, his governing of the natives, all merely 
serve as a realistic setting to another story of the way 
of a man with a maid—and, a maid with a man. 

To add to the illusion of reality, Libono tells the story 
in diary form. Obviously enough from the very first ap- 
pearance of Mambu, the little black heroine, the core of 
the telling is to be the wooing and winning of this 
‘vraie perle.’ Of sufficient interest perhaps, would be 
the sketches of the numerous characters, native to the 
place, where French Equatorial Africa and the Belgian 
and Portuguese Congos meet. Books ere this have been 
written merely to show travellers’ familiarity with such 
as Zan, the farcical cook in his cemented kitchen, danc- 
ing around, spanking the bread to make it rise, defend- 
ing his mistreatment of it; Casserole, ‘fat of cheeks and 
belly,’ who works hardest at eating; the ‘artist’ passion- 
ately fond of his brush, who is busy painting from morn- 
ing to evening, as well as whitewashing and coal tarring; 
the ‘salad man,’ or gardener; and the chicken man who 
grumbles about the new fangled incubator. 

Of sufficient interest too might be the French slants at 
questions treated already by English and American 
writers and alarmists. (I use and advisably.) Hell’s 
playground is not at all paradisal in this portrait, but 
it is not vastly unlike any other community. And while 
there is still hell in the climate there is not so terribly 
much in the folks. Pedro, the mulatto half brother of 
Mambu is not at all one of God’s truculent stepchildren. 
He happens to be in a surrounding where he can de- 
velop his shrewdness (which once at least, approximates 
intuition) and honesty and geniality. His different 
standards do not seem to alter his character overmuch. 

And of sufficient interest to America’s Babbittry, de- 
vouring the fables of men who succeed commercially over 
great odds, might be Libono’s business dealings. But 
all these things are subordinated to the story of the 
amour. And whatever else Libono brought from Africa, 
surely the experience with Mambu was the finest, surely 
the memory of her is the most precious. 

The first night after he has met the little lady, Libono 
remembers an old fiote proverb, ‘If one follows a thread 
of water he finishes at the sea.’ This refrain threads 
its own way through the story. One sees a tiny thread 
of respect, widening—to keep up the allegory—into 
desire, and rushing headlong into love. 

Libono is no half baked adolescent suddenly set in 
Hell’s Playground. White women and natives had both 
taught him sufficiently of woman’s excellencies and her 
limitations, for him to possess a sane cynicism. There 
had been, among the natives, he muses more or less 
philosophically, Tianga, heavy and curious; Tagourou; 
Dionga, who had been to Rouen, and wanted a white 
child; Tuano, the beautiful mercenary, who wanted 
enough money out of the transaction to open a cafe. 
The gift of these women had been their bodies. And 
here is Mambu, scornful of such paltriness. 


For Mambu insists that she is no Cabinda. She is will- 
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ing to be his housekeeper, but other relations, she lets 
him know, are distasteful. Only his commands, and they 
will be disagreeable, will change her. Libono used to 
different languages from whites and blacks, is startled 
from his three-ply Gallic cynicism into something near 
respect. 

And thus starts the idyll; in no Arcadian pastures, but 
in the lush vegetation of Congo forests, and among the 
whitewashed cabins of the Luali depot. Nor are the 
characters sentimental abstractions in some ‘cold pastoral’ 
—but rather of warm flesh and blood. Their idyll 
begins as a strange duel, Mambu defiant, scorning any 
advances, Libono piqued, although too fairminded to 
command of her. But the Fiote proverb dins in his 
ears; and we are sure that Mambu shares the wisdom 
of her people. 

Mambu becomes civilized by degrees, and in turn 
humanizes the Frenchman. She is a good housekeeper, 
keeping her bounds, delighting childishly in serving tea 
or coffee, believing (?) whatever she is told. Libono 
writes ‘In any case, my home is admirably kept, and 
if, at times, Mambu helps herself to my cologne, I am 
sure that, unlike my last boy, she will not use my tooth- 
brush, or my razors.’—She loves to accompany Libono 
about the place, losing her staid primness before the 
flock of pigeons, and the poultry. The incubator is un- 
failingly mysterious to her—And all of the time, the 
place becomes dear to her, and Libono;—and she, ever 
inaccessible becomes dearer to him. 

Africa, malevolent to such happiness strikes Mambu 
with a wearying fever, like the sleeping sickness. Libono 
begins to see how attached he is ‘to that tiny morsel of 
bronze called Mambu Not especially pretty 
—but thoroughly charming . .. ”’ 

Jealousy ends the duel between these strange lovers. 
Another woman, ‘a Cabinda’ whom Libono has merely 
spoken to; absence from the ménage overnight; the 
tagends of a fatiguing sickness--and Mambu_ blurts 
her confessional. Libono is as proud to leave his proud 
perch. And the two become lovers. 

Mambu, mistress of Aer own household is quite as 
charming. Indeed as an observer notices to Libono— 
‘You and your Negress are certainly not bored.’ It is 
just because Mambu is not ‘his Negress’ that the delight 
continues. Mambu adopts a filthy little scullion, scrubs 
her a week or so, feeds her nearly as often, and adds 
another to this gallery of pleasing, domestic Africans. 
And learning from this child, she herself becomes chubby 
and rounded and healthy—and a pagan content shines 
in her face. It is noticeable that the adjective she uses 
oftenest in these days—is ‘content’—with its various 
meanings of happy, tranquil, satisfied, at peace. Even 
the Mother from the Mission cannot persuade her that 
her contentment is precarious, or that her pagan pride in 
physical beauty is wrong. She has her own wisdom, 
and the words of Libono. 

Nor does Mambu flinch when in straits. The feverish 
Libono, against whom the ceaseless rains, and the swift 
climatic changes have ably conspired—recovers health 
more than once because of her untiring, sensible care. 
Mambu, the nurse, in spotless white pagne, is worth 
thinking on. The death of Moana brings out the finest 
womanliness. 

And although Mambu dies of heartbreak, on hearing 
that her lover, at the time in France, will never come 
back to her; she is no weakling even in this great giv- 
ing way. Never too robust, her lack of interest now 
leaves her all to open to the lurking diseases of Africa. 
Her old enemy, the sleeping sickness drags her off, to 
a sounder sleep, unbroken even by the cries for Libono. 

Marie Louise, mulatto friend of Mambu, is responsible 
for the false report and thereby for Mambu’s death. 
Her stupidity, apparently unmotivated is one of the very 
few artistic blemishes on the work. And this is more 
than repaid by the quiet beauty of the close. 

Strange parallels might be drawn between Will Tar- 
gett, old wayfarer, strong and shrewd, and Louis ‘Libono’ 
Charbonneau, bronzed prospector, human and cynical, 
both ‘civilized’ by two little African ladies; stranger 


might be drawn between these ladies. For Mambu and 
Tulip are much alike, both childish, gay, surprised at 
prudery, contemptuous of those ‘less disciplined,’ healthy, 
kindheatred, vain, amusingly stupid, and at the same 
time wiser than their husbands—in ways that women 
are and should be wiser. 

But the French portrait is delineated more at length, 
and occupies more of the canvas. Mambu, vain as an 
African pheasant, and warmhearted; maliciously coquett- 
ish, and self forgetful; pagan and puritan; Mambu teach- 
ing Moana, scrubbing the little scallywags, cooking for 
Libono’s friend the bluff English captain, hoarding her 
silks, and wearing white cotton—Mambu is sensitively 
pictured—and she is worth the care. 

Outside of strictly Colonial literature—there are at 
least two other works in French literature like it. One, 
Chateaubriand’s Atala tells of a love, designed to be as 
ill-starred, in an exotic setting. But the Indian maiden 
Atala is not as easily understood as Mambu, and her 
romantic tragedy is superhuman. Mambu’s, being simple, 
strikes nearer home. While there is less lamentation, 
there is more despair; deeper maybe for its brevity. 
Lotis’ Madame Chrysantheme is the second. But whereas 
there may not be the strange exotic beauty of setting 
here, there is the greater beauty of character under 
the stress of finer emotion. There is a vast difference 
between the chill artistry of Lotis’ casting the pink lotus 
petals on the Yellow Sea, while Madame Chrysantheme 
coldly and correctly examines her dollars to a tuneless 
song, and this other parting— 

“Sleep, littke Mambu . if your spirit hovers 
about your grave, it will be happy to have seen me. 
Sleep on, in front of that sea which did not bring you 
in time that which you were waiting for.” 

These two books seem important to the reviewer be- 
cause they bring home, not uncertainly, recognition of 
fundamentals in all human nature. Their two authors, 
clear eyed, keen minded, are able to discover something 
deeper than pigmentation. They do this without gush, 
without hysteria, without the martyr-like mien of the 
sole defender of a losing cause. They have ably tabu- 
lated their findings for those who think. It is up to 
this counting minority to investigate these findings. 

STERLING Brown. 


The Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer, by Haldane MacFall, 
published by Knopf, $3.00. 

If one would read a book that is compounded of 
laughter and joy, of understanding and discernment, of 
moods of city and country in dawn, twilight, darkness, 
of feeling for old places and the shadow shapes that 
peopled them, and of tenderness for the warm human- 
ity of Negro folk, let him read the “Wooings of Jezebel 
Pettyfer,” by Haldane MacFall. This is the kind of a 
book that defies classification. It has no plot in the 
dry, technical sense of the word, but a story is told, 
lives are glimpsed, people, love, hate, kill, scorn, laugh 
at each other, themselves and existence, and we close 
the book feeling that for a while we have lived closely 
to frail human beings. 

The Negroes of the Barbadoes, and in particular one 
Jehu Sennacherib Dyle are the concern of the author. 
The hero who swaggers through the book and through 
the lives of many people, is an irresistible rascal, a 
rogue, a liar, a poseur, intoxicated by the love of splendor 
and power; shrewd, active, alert, a philanderer and one 
whose conquests among the ladies were legion, a man 
of style and manners, given over to strange fits of 
melancholy and then irrepressibly gay, officiating at 
weddings, or reading sonorously in church; capable of 
friendship for men and a tender whimsical devotion 
to a nondescript dog; cherishing a hurt until adequate 
revenge was secured; altogether one who lived with a 
flair for adventure, and whose importance in his own 
eyes made him indifferent to the world’s opinion. As 
a friend said of him, when referring to the trial that 
marked his downfall, and this remark reveals him per- 
fectly, “I liked de way he done stood up in de court- 
house, kind o’ keerless and axed de judge permiscuous 
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conundrums on things in gineral, like he was de judge 
and de judge was he.” Style and air and gaiety and 
carelessness and a sangfroid which could not be dis- 
turbed; these were his attributes. 

Dyle is taken through a series of events, through the 
tumultuous years from the time he was deserted by his 
young, attractive mother, who went off to Panama with 
the captain of a brig; through a brief but ecstatic af- 
fair with the gorgeous Jezebel, through years of mili- 
tary service where his honor was never secure, to his 
final downfall and conviction as a thief, just at the time 
of his greatest social triumph. 

Associated with Dyle in his brief term of military serv- 
ice is one Boaz Bryan, whose personality and appear- 
ance are described in detail by the author. Boaz was 
ugly, but his appearance belied his disposition, for, un- 
less roused to combat he was gentle, with a dry humor 
and a winning way. But he was a fearless fighter with 
words or blows and withal “the greatest rascal in the 
diocese.” Only his shrewish wife could make him quail 
and she enjoyed making him cringe. 

Then there is the amorous Jezebel who prided her- 
self on being a “woman loose with her affections” citing 
as examples for her own career Potiphar's wife, Salome 
and her own namesake, the Jezebel of scriptural fame. 
She let her fancy roam where it listed; careless debonair, 
gay, one who believed in seizing the day and then pass- 
ing on to the next day. Endowed with good looks and 
charm, thoroughly feminine, quick-tempered, aggressive, 
calculating, knowing the worth of her charms and de- 
manding their due, she goes carelessly and lightly through 
the book. She and Dyle who acquired the name of 
Masheen because of his fruitless attempt to steal for her 
a sewing machine, make a dashing pair. In a fit of 
anger she caused his arrest, and in another time and 
place he caused her humiliation and so secured his 
revenge. From Dyle to Huckleback, the Negro proprietor 
of a rum store and in consequence a man of property, 
to Anak Streke, an English soldier, to a brief affair with 
Boaz Bryan, to the merchant skipper of a trading brig, 
and finally “sharing her favors between a sea captain 
and a polygamous subaltern in barracks,”’—this is the 
course that Jezebel runs. She is, as the skipper said 
of her, “a woman with the love of man in her’— 
which phrase conveys the warmth of her blood and the 
attraction which she had for men, black and white alike. 

Then there is the shy, wistful Melissa who was no 
match for the flamboyant Jezebel, and who faded from 
the picture and gave over Huckleback to her. The de- 
scription of her grief over the body of her former lover 
who was killed by one of Jezebel’s paramours, is a 
powerful bit of writing. “She knelt and beat her hands 
upon the floor and smote her head, crying to him passion- 
ately. The only answer was the chill sneer of silence. 
She begged the sole sorry thing that she had ever wor- 
shipped to speak to her. But the fires were dead upon 
her altars and the paltry god of her poor imaginings was 
flown. Nor other deity, nor man, nor devil gave aid to 
comfort her. But God seated in high heavens, with 
brooding brows, pondering on the inadequacy of some 
of His creations, saw the sweat of the agony of a deso- 
late woman bent under the inhuman weight of her 
preordained destiny.” 

What with these characters, and Aunt Jody, the 
kindhearted, the widow Haplass, Stakkerpipe, the organ- 
ist, Nicodemus Dredge, the schoolmaster, and a host of 
others, the author gives us a big slice of life from the 
Barbadoes. We see the position of the colored man 
there, a position which for the most part he accepts; 
we see his attempts to create a “high society,” patterned 
on that of the people he served, his belief that there can 


be no justice between black and white, and that there 
are inescapable differences between the two, the weakness 
of the white man for the colored woman and her liking 
for him, and the superstition and devotion to voodoism 
which permeates the islands. This book was written in 
1897 and things may be different now, but we have in 
this book a picture of complete detail mirroring that 
time. 

The vodoo chapters may interest some because they 
are skillfully written and reveal how deeply rooted is 
the superstition on which these practices are based. But 
to some they may appear dull; there is too much detail, 
so much in fact, that at times these chapters appear like 
excerpts from a book on folkways and customs. The 
old sorcerer has a flow of language and a sinister air 
which make him a figure to be remembered. 

There is humor, lots of it, in this book. The author 
laughs gently and ironically at life, and his characters 
with their shrewd wisdom, their quaint, pungent speech 
and use of arresting metaphors, their dialect and their 
own sense of humor, keep one laughing. And in the 
reader's laughter there is no sense of superiority; there 
is understanding and tenderness and appreciation of 
human character, with its foibles and weaknesses. 

Surely Haldane MacFall has the seeing eye, for he 
has rendered faithfully details of character, appearance, 
landscape, city street, in moonlight and in the glare 
of the noonday sun; he makes real people live out their 
little loves and hates and tragedies before us. He has 
a feeling, too, for the past, for the atmosphere of places 
as is given, for instance in his rhapsody on the square 
at Port Royal. He shares James Branch Cabell’s idea 
of man’s desperate necessity for getting away from the 
reality of things and living in a dream world of his own 
creation. 

There is page after page of lyrical prose, and gentle, 
though at times bitter, musing on the mystery and com- 
plexity and the irony of life. Indeed, his hero is the 
sport of circumstances and of his heritage; and so for 
his meanderings from righteousness, we must withhold 
judgment even as we fervently hope judgment is with- 
held from us. 

A full book, this—and one over which to laugh, and 
dream. Crarissa M. Scorrt. 


Under the Levee, by E. Earl Sparling, published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.00. 


New Orleans has a glamour all its own. which first 
found its interpreter in Lafcadio Hearn. With an equal 
skill in grasping the picturesque, Mr. Sparling writes 
of the dock yards and red light district, “under the 
Levee.” His stories are well constructed. His char- 
acters are convincing and the reader follows their 
fortunes with breathless interest. He describes a group 
of men whose labor is so hard that their pleasure is 
reckless and thriftless, and they live in a primitive manner 
which gives free rein to gambling, violence and lust. 

When Olmsted described New Orleans, the Negro 
had a monopoly on the docks. Now as Mr. Sparling 
indicates they have been superseded by Italians and Latin 
Americans. This group live the same carefree, im- 
passioned hot-blooded life which is lived by the Negro 
stevedores and houstabouts of Memphis. Certain con- 
ditions are always accompained by careless and vicious 
habits, but if the characters in Mr. Sparling’s book had 
been of darker complexion, the average white reader 
would attribute their delinquencies to race, and not to 
the unvarying effects of environment on human nature. 

JosepH GOouLp. 
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January, 1926 


Addenda 


Alfred Knopf, Publishers, have announced that on 
January 23rd, there will appear the first book of poems 
by Langston Hughes under the title “The Weary Blues.” 
This young poet, whose work has appeared in Vanity 
Fair, the Forum, the Crisis, and Opportunity, and who is 
well represented in the col- 
lection of the work of 
Negro writers, edited by 
Alain Locke under the title 
of “The New Negro,” 
promises to infuse a hearty, 
dashing spirit into the con- 
temporary offerings of our 
poets. We carry with an 
illustration by Aaron Doug- 
las one of his poems which 
will appear in this new 
volume and which has al- 
ready appeared in Vanity 
Fair. 

Hughes, like Cullen, is 
scarcely more than a boy, 
but he has seen much of 
life. He has been a rover 
Born in Missouri, he has lived in half 


and dreamer. 
a dozen states; was graduated from high school in Cleve- 
land; taught English in Mexico for a year; studied at 
Columbia, and went to sea where he spent two years, 
working as a cabin boy. He has worked in cabarets in 
Paris and roamed through Italy and North Africa. His 


verse reflects this restlessness. He now lives in Wash- 
ington where for several months he was an assistant to 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson on the Journal of Negro History 
and went from there to the Wardman Park Hotel to 
become a bus boy. A few days ago Vachel Lindsay was 
a guest at the hotel, and, recognizing him, Hughes gave 
him some of his poems. These became the theme of Mr. 
Lindsay’s afternoon lecture before a group of Washing- 
ton literature lovers. News dispatches heralded this dis- 
covery to Washington in the following ironic inversion, 
“Bus Boy Becomes Poet.” Already Hughes had dis- 
tinguished himself by capturing the first prize for poetry 
offered by OPPORTUNITY with his “The Weary 
Blues” which is the title poem of this book. 

Countee Cullen will review “The Weary Blues” in the 
February issue of OPPORTUNITY. 

THE NEW MASSES, new publication devoted to the 
new spirit of labor, edited by Hugo Gellert together with 
Michael Gold and a well known group of associates, 
lists in its prospectus among its contributing editors: 
Eric Walrond, Claude MacKay, Jean Toomer and Walter 
F. White. The work of these writers is familiar to most 
of our readers. 

* # 

The John Reed Memorial prize, recently captured by 
Countee Cullen, was founded only last year by Louise 
Bryant and offered by Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, 
edited by Harriet Monroe in Chicago. No one who 
writes or appraises poetry in America is unacquainted 
with this publication. The award was made specifically 
for his Threnody for a Brown Girl, which appeared in 
the May number of that magazine and, as the Editor 
adds, “for the general quality and promise of his work 
elsewhere published.” The first award last year went 


Who’s 


EUGENE KINCKLE JONES, Executive Secretary of the 
National Urban League, was the first Negro elected to the 
ewe Committee of the National Conference of Social 


Wor 

ZORA NEALE HURSTON, a graduate of Howard University, is 
— a student at Barnard College, New poe City. Her story 
eceived honorable mention in the OPPO TUNITY contest. 
FLORIDA RIDLEY is Executive Seer ~ the League of 
yoy for Community Service Boston, Mass. The mother 

two sillives she is interested in social and civic work. 
THOMAS REID, 
acksonville, Fla. 


is connected with Edward Waters College, 


ALAIN LOCKE is the editor of “The New Negro,” published 
recently by A. & C. Boni. 


to Marya Zaturensky, for her Elegies over John Reed. 
The contestants this year included Margery Sweet, Con- 
rad Aiken, Isabel Fiske, Connant Jessica Nelson North 
and Helena Carus, who with twelve others received hon- 
orable mention. Mr. Cullen’s poem contains nine stan- 
zas, and we reproduce from Poetry the six used again by 
Miss Monroe in announcing the award: 


Threnody for a Brown Girl 


Weep not, you who love her— 
What rebellious flow 

Grief undams shall recover 
Whom the gods bid go? 
Sorrow rising like a wall, 
Bitter, blasphemous— 

What avails it to recall 
Beauty back to us? 


Think not this grave shall keep her, 
This marriage-bed confine; 

Death may dig it deep and deeper— 
She shall climb it like a vine. 

Body that was quick and sentient, 
Dear as thought or speech, 

Death could not, with one trenchant 
Blow, snatch out of reach! 


She is nearer than the word 
Wasted on her now, 

Nearer than the swaying bird 
On its rhythmic bough. 

Only were our faith as much 

As a mustard seed, 

Aching hungry hands might touch 
Her as they touch a reed. 


Life, who was not loth to trade 

Her unto death, has done 

Better than he planned, has made 

Her wise as Solomon. 

Now she knows the Why and Wherefore, 
Troublous Whence and Whither; 

Why men strive and sweat, and care for 
Bays that droop and wither. 


. . 


Set no poet carving 

Rhymes to make her laugh; 
Only live hearts starving 
Need an epitaph. 

Lay upon her no white stone 
From a foreign quarry; 
Earth and sky, be these alone 
Her obituary. 


Swift as startled fawn or swallow, 
Silence all her sound, 
She has fled; we cannot follow 
Further than this mound. 
We who take the beaten track, 
Trying to appease 
Hearts near breaking with their lack, 
We need elegies. 


Henry Goodard Leach, editor of The Forum, who was 
in England when he received our letter, asking him to 
serve again as one of the judges of the Essay Section, 
cabled: “Gladly. Thank you.” 


Who 


STERLING BROWN, a graduate of Williams College; Harvard. 
-. = is a teacher at Virginia Seminary and College, Lynch- 


Va 

cL MARISSA ‘SCOTT is a teacher of Englist. in the Dunbar High 
School, Washington, D. C. 

JOSEPH Gou LD, a New York reviewer for the Sun and the 
sane, is writing a history of his own time from oral 


ure 
LANGSTON HUGHES’ first volume of verse, “The Weary 
Blues,” published by Alfred Knopf, will appear late in 


January 
GWENDOLYN BENNETT, art teacher at Howard University, 
is now —-y & in Paris on a scholarship given by the 


Alpha Kappa Alpha sorority. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Social Progress 


THE training and development of Negro youth was the 
dominant issue discussed during the sessions of the 
yarious state teachers conventions. 

The 38th Annual Conference of the Negro State Teach- 
ers Associations of Virginia, meeting in Norfolk, esti- 
mated an attendance of over 800 members; while the 
Colored Teachers State Association of Texas, meeting 
in 41st annual session at Dallas, reports a maximum 
standard in attendance, finance, constructive program 
and interests, with a total attendance of 2,000 members. 

eee 
announces the launching of a cam- 
paign to raise $100,000 in order to assure a gift of 
$1,000,000 offered by large educational boards. Of the 
$25,000 allotted to the alumni, $22,628 has been pledged; 
Paul D. Cravath, chairman of the Board of Trustees has 
offered another $25,000 and William H. Baldwin, a trus- 
tee of the university, is directing the campaign to raise 
the balance of $50,000. 

A RECENT edition of the Bulletin, the quarterly Ma- 
sonic publication, notes that the supreme Council, offers 
two scholarships for Negro students in institutions of 
higher education. The fellowships follow the recommen- 
dation of the Sovereign Grand Commander and will be 
increased in number each year. 

Durinc the first session of the 69th Congress, which 
convened December 7th, the following questions of in- 
terest to colored Americans will probably be considered: 

1. Anti-lynching Bill sponsored by Representative 

L. C. Dyer of Missouri. 

2. The creation of a Negro industrial Commission. 

3. A monument to Negro soldiers and sailors. 

4. Public bathing facilities in the District of Co- 
lumbia for colored citizens. 

5. Federalization of Howard University. 

6. A civil form of government to replace navy 
rule in the Virgin Islands. 

Tue National Equal Rights League, from its national 
headquarters on Cornhill, Boston, next door to where 
Garrison published his Liberator issues a call to all col- 
ored Americans. A special racial movement to secure 
constitutional rights is urged for 1926, as the sesqui- 
centennial year of the Declaration of Independence. To 
encourage interest in this movement, the League has 
added another to its lists of historic publications with 
the pamphlet “on what the Afro-American did to make 
the Declaration of Independence a possibility and perma- 
nent success.” 


Fisk Universi 


Tue League of Nations, through its general secretary, 
Sir Eric Drummond, has issued a draft treaty for the 
abolition of human slavery and enforced labor. Purely 
humanitarian in character, the treaty has been communi- 
cated not only to members of the League but to non- 
members as well. The different states have been asked 
to send to the Secretariat, any observation relative to 
the treaty, in order to speed up its acceptance at the next 
assembly of the League, in September, 1926. The treaty, in 
its present form, was drawn up by the last assembly 
as the result of the initiative of England. 


Tue Arkansas State Insurance Department announces 
that all requirements having been met, the Bankers’ 
Fire Insurance Company has been licensed to do business 
in the state. The news was welcomed by Negro residents 
of Little Rock and other cities in the state, for in many 
instances they have been without fire protection through 
a disinclination of white companies to accept Negro risks. 


Gordon, 
critical analysis 
of certain of our 
outstanding Ne- 
gro newspapers 
appeared in the 
December issue 
of OPPORTUN- 
ITY, is a mem- 
ber of the staff 
of the Boston 
Post and is re- 
sponsible for 
many of the edi- 
torials appear- 
ing in that pub- 
lication. He 
was formerly a 
lieutenant and 
saw service with 
the A. E. F. At 
the armistice 
day exercises in 
Boston this past 
year, which, 
incidentally, brought up questions in which the rest of 
the country took a close interest, he was one of the 
speakers. 


Tue million dollar bond issue of Louisville, Ky., fin- 
ished with a close victory,—a majority of only 3,000 
votes. The issue which assures a colored extension 
college of the University of Louisville, two junior high 
schools, and several elementary buildings, for colored, 
was sponsored by the Louisville Urban League. 

eee 

Four colored boys will sail for Europe next summer 
as members of the Third Annual World Friendship Tour. 
The plan of the tour, conducted under the auspices of 
the Y. M. C. A., is to be “as representative as possible” 
and accommodate boys chosen from forty states, for a 
period of ten weeks in foreign countries. 

eee 

Avcernon B. Frissell, Chairman of the Board of the 
Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City, was honored at a 
dinner given at the Town Hall Club on December 3rd, 
when white and Negro friends paid tribute to him as a 
banker and a benefactor of the colored race. 

L. Hollingsworth Wood, president of the National 
Urban League, presided at the dinner and reviewed Mr. 
Frissell’s assistance to the League, for which he acted 
as treasurer for 15 years. 

“Kismer” the fourth Annual Dramatic Production of 
the St. Louis Urban League proved a success both dra- 
matically and financially. The performance of the all 
colored cast was attended by 2,000 persons, while 500 
were turned away. 

Richard A. Jackson commented in the St. Louis Argus 
concerning the production: 

“The Urban League in attempting the heavy mas- 
terpiece of Edward Knoblauch as its fourth annual 
production, not only strengthened its prestige in the 
art of staging amateur theatricals, but it also did a 
valuable piece of work in winning the public to such 
a classic.” 

eee 

AN experimental step toward racial understanding, 
good-will and justice, has been conducted in Illinois by a 
group of national organizations. A series of inter-racial 
conferences were held in which churches, social agencies. 
Y. M. C. A.’s, and in two cities chambers of commerce, 
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took part. Outstanding men and women discussed mu- 
tual problems, such as housing, education, health, social 
hygiene, recreation and church life. 


Tue Dixie Jubilee Singers, who recently appeared in 
the Rivoli Theatre, New York City, with great success, 
broadcast regularly over stations WJZ and WEAF, and 
contribute to the musical programs of the churches of 
the city under the management of Greater New York 
Federation of Churches. Their repertoire of over one 
hundred spirituals are arrangements by Eva A. Jessye. 


Dixie Jubilee Singers 


Tue Federation of Colored Catholics of America, rep- 
resenting the principal organizations of Catholic Negroes 
in the United States, convened in Washington during 
December. At the solemn high mass which opened the 
conference, the Very Reverend Ignatius Smith said: 


“I trust that this convention will startle the coun- 
try into an appreciation of the social, religious and 
economic problems affecting Negroes of America and 
mobilize the forces for their solution. In the Catholic 
Church they have a harbor of refuge that will carry 
them surely and safely to the realization of their 
highest ideals.” 


T. W. Turner, of Hampton, who was re-elected presi- 
dent, presided at the sessions at which some 300 mem- 
bers were present. 

** * 


UnorrFiciaL figures published by the secular press of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, reveal that the 
propused unification of the northern and _ southern 
branches of the Methodist Episcopal Church failed by 
1,949 votes. Two thirds of the possible voting strength 
of the church was necessary to carry the proposition. 
This was not gained, although the unification plan won 
a majority of the votes, the final count standing, 4,458 
for, and 4,085 against. 

Unification was first indorsed by the northern wing of 
the church at its convention in Springfield, Mass., in 
1920 and was made possible largely by the eloquence 
and influence of three colored members of the conference. 

Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes, of the Chicago Era, and 
also a member of the Joint Committee, regards the vote 
a great victory. “The vote indicates the desire of the 
northern church to meet any future preparations in a 
general and welcoming spirit,” he said in commenting 
upon it. 

* 

CONGREGATIONALISTS, meeting in annual session of the 
National Council of Congregationalist Churches in Wash- 
ington, discussed the race question. 

Said John R. Rogers, millionaire of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who introduced the subject: “It is time we should con- 
sider how acute the race question is. When in this 


city, where Abraham Lincoln wrought and died, we can- 
not hold a banquet of this national council because we 
cannot find a hotel which will serve the Negro members 
of our council at the same table with the whites.” 

Said Dr. Robert E. Speer, of New York, in his address 
on inter-racial questions: “The white race, which has 
done more than any other to spread half-breeds across 
the world, is the last race who ought to protest against 
amalgamation. The 18,000 bastards in the Philippines 
born by soldiers mating with Filipino women show 
something of the guilt of the white man.” 

Tue Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America 
has authorized the building of a $50,000 girls dormitory 
at Immanuel Lutheran College. Immanuel College, which 
is located at Greensboro, North Carolina, is a co-educa- 
tional institution, under the direction of the Synod. 

* 

Tue Italian Anti-Slavery Society have made the an 
nouncement that slavery has disappeared in all Italia 
African colonies. The report further adds that 2,500 
slaves have been liberated in the past few months. 

Dr. S. A. Ware, of Springfield, Ill., has been appointed 
by Governor Len Small to a position as specialist on 
the Social Hygiene department of Public Health of 
Illinois. 


Dr. S. J. B. Cottins, a Negro physician of Farmville, 
N. C., who was severely beaten by a group of men whom 
he states wore Ku Klux Klan regalia, is planning to 
sue members of the mob for damage. His assailants 
ordered him to leave town. Instead of doing so, he 
appealed to Mayor Horton and to Governor McLean. 
The governor referred him to Solicitor Jesse Davie of 
New Bern, who is now investigating the case. 

Dr. Collins, a native Jamaican, is being assisted by 
the British consul at Wilmington, N. C., who pro- 
tested the affair to the state and local authorities. The 
Civil Liberties Union has also taken up the case with 
the Governor and Mayor. Although he is still in Farm- 
ville, Dr. Collins has since been undisturbed. 

Tue National Federation of Students, in session at 
Princeton, after a disruption on the matter of racial 
representation, emerges with a program that promises 
to palliate the protesting southern members. 


College Students at World Court Conference 


Following the election of Miss Mabel Holloway, repre- 
sentative from Howard University to the executive com- 
mittee, delegates from several southern schools withdrew. 
Later, it was decided to have two representatives from 
each section. The southerners, with the exception of 
Louisiana, were appeased and returned. 

Dr. John Grier Hibben, president of Princeton, ex- 
pressed regret, both personal and in behalf of Princeton 
at the incident. 
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A Missouri circuit Judge has decided that a Moose 
is an animal and anybody has a right to the name. Even 
if the rites, rituals and regalia of the Negro order of 
the Paramount Progressive Order of Moose are virtually 
the same as those of the older, white order of the Royal 
Order of the Moose, by the decision of Judge Hamilton 
of St. Louis, the law will not intercede. 


VirciniA will have its first Negro woman lawyer as a 
result of the December examinations. Miss L. Marian 
Roe has passed the law tests required by the State 
Board of Law Examiners. 


FLorence Williams has been named to direct an edu- 
cational campaign against tuberculosis among the Ne- 
groes of Arkansas, under the direction of the Arkansas 
Tuberculosis Association. It is proposed to enlist the 
cooperation of the Smith-Hughes supervisors, the Jeannes 
workers and every other available agency to aid in the 
task. This campaign will be paid for by the sale of 
Christmas seals among co!ored citizens. All funds raised 
by the colored workers will be put directly into work 
either through county or state. 


Four Negro banks in Savannah, Georgia, paid out be- 
tween December 15th and Christmas, $61,000 in Christ- 
mas Savings Club Accounts. 

The Steel City Banking Company, of Pittsburgh, 
through its cashier, Arthur D. Stevenson, announces 
that checks for over $50,000 were distributed to 1925 
Christmas club members. 

Tue Edgecombe Sanitarium in New York City recently 


held its public opening for inspection. Purchased by a 
group of Harlem physicians, this sanitarium contains 


modern operating rooms and facilities for maternity, 
medical and surgical care. 


AN appropriation of $6,000 for a Negro public library 
building has been included in the city budget of the 
Oklahoma City, Okla. It was originally planned to di- 
vide this amount equally between libraries for another 
section and for the Negroes, but by utilizing one of the 
rooms in the High School and making a public entrance 
to the room, most of the money can be used for the 


Negro library. 


Tue Filipino Independence Commission headed by 
Senator Sergio Osmena, now in Washington, received 
instructions before leaving their country “not to nego- 
tiate for a moderation of American Imperialist rule in 
the Philippine Islands, but to voice the demand of the 
Filipino people for immediate and complete independ- 
ence.” This statement was made public by the All- 
American Anti-Imperialist League, whose sections in Latin 
America and the United States are lending full support 
to the Philippine national liberation movement. 


Tue New Lincoln School in Trenton, New Jersey, is 
considered one of the most beautiful pieces of school 
architecture enjoyed exclusively by Negroes. It was 
erected at a cost of nearly a million dollars and has 
been worked out by the architect to the minutest detail 
with a view to incorporating in this magnificent struc- 
ture the dominant spirit of the race. This spirit, he 
interpreted as being religious, and the interior of the 
building has the solemn and sturdy grandeur of a mon- 
astery. Arthur T. Long, formerly principal of a school 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, was given charge of this new 
school and there are enrolled close to a thousand pupils 
with 38 instructors. 


Opportunity’s Second Annual Contest for Negro Writers 


Closes January 31, 1926 


$1,000 in Prizes 


The Holstein Prizes 
SHORT STORY ESSAYS PERSONAL EAPSRIENCE 

25.00 Third prize 10.00 Second prize 20.00 

POETRY poise 10.00 

PLAYS $ 50.00 MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS 


Alexander Pushkin Poetry Prize 
One Award of $100.00 


The F. C. W. C. Prizes for Constructive Journalism 


$100.00 News Story ...... 


$8000 Feature Article $ 50.00 


General Rules 


Entries submitted in this Contest shall not be submitted the same year for prizes in any other Contest. 


Any story, poem, play, essay, or personal experience sketch that 


as already been published is ineligible for this 


Contest. The short stories. plays, essays, and —— experience sketches must ceal directly or indirectly with Negro life. 


The Contest opened October 1, 1925, an 


‘ closes January 31, q 
For full particulars concerning the contest, see October Opportunity, or write to the Editor. 
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No other newspaper or magazine gives you the sort of news contained in 


THE NEW LEADER 


The New Leader is the official organ of those who are today fighting for social justice for all 
men and women, regardless of race, color, religion and nationality. 

In its columns every week you can read of the doings of the men and women who are working 
for a new social order; you can get the inside story of events of real significance; you can keep in 
touch with the people of the world, their triumphs and their struggles. 

In the industrial life of the nation the Negro, has become a vitally important factor creating the 
need for trained and informed Negroes to guide the masses in their new industrial relations. 

Always a fearless and relentless champion of the rights of the Negro, The New Leader carries 
“up to the minute” information necessary to all who believe in progress. 

It’s a thrilling, colorful, fascinating world that The New Leader brings to you. It is the organ 
of truth and justice for every human being. 

Just pin a dollar bill to this coupon with your name and address! It will bring you The New 
Leader fcr six months. Once a reader always a reader. 


USE THIS BLANK 


To THE NEW LEADER 
7 East 15th St., New York City. 


Herewith find $1.00 for which send The New Leader SIX MONTHS to 


Address 


Business Opportunity 
| CAPITAL WANTED 
The BOULINS NATIONAL DETECTIVE AGEN- 
CY, No. 110 East 125th Street, New York City, 
wishes to further expand its business by opening 
additional branch offices in other cities and states; 


desires a man or woman of some executive ability 
with $5,000 to $10,000; with or without services. 


Part interest in the control of the AGENCY. 
Apply by letter only 
Boulins National Detective Agency 
11@ East 125th Street Dept. A New York 


Reproductions 


in life color of portraits 
made by Mr. Winold Reiss 
of Negroes distinguished by 
their admirable character 
and leadership are now be- 
ing offered by 

OPPORTUNITY 


JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 


127 East 23rd Street, 
New York City. 


MELLOWS 


By R. Emmet Kennepy 
Author of “Black Cameos” 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS, WORK SONGS 
AND STREET CRIES 


Beautifully bound in a special bandana cloth, 
with intimate pictures of house servants and 
field hands of old slavery days and scenes of 
Louisiana. Many of the songs are here printed 
for the first time. $5.00. 


ALBERT & CHARLES BONI, INC., 
39 West 8th Street New York, N. Y. 


Write for Booklet 
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